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NOTES OF E WEER. 

HE insurrection in Cuba has led to an international difficulty 
through the recklessness of a Spanish naval commander. 





The captain of the gunboat which fired, first with blank shot across 
the bows, and then with shot directly at the American mail-steamer 
Allianca, while she was coming through the Windward passage, 
probably will be given reason to repent his temerity. Even if she 
were, as he claims and her officers deny, within the three-mile 
limit, he had no ‘‘ right of search ’’’ in time of peace. That right 
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| belongs only to revenue vessels, and can be exercised only where 
there is a strong presumption that a violation of revenue laws is 
feared. 

That any serious difficulty with Spain can be the result, is 
not to be expected. Mr. Gresham has done right in asking an 
apology and reparation, and right also in not hurrying into this 
demand with the haste and excitement which some newspapers 
thought necessary to the national dignity. Our superior strength 
imposes upon us duties of courtesy toward our neighbors, and 
especially so in dealing with a people so sensitive as the Spaniards 
are. It is well to stand upon our rights, and also well to assume 
that Spain has no wish to deny them to us. And we must not 
forget that the annexation policy of the Proslavery party in Amer- 
ica has left a very bad taste in the mouths of the Spaniards and 
Cuban loyalists. We have forgotten the Ostend manifesto of 
1854, but they have not, and they naturally do not understand 
how indifferent the abolition of slavery has made even the Gulf 
Stotes. to ths ccguisbone! the Queen.of the Anpites. 

THE elaborate argument in arraignment and defense of the 
income tax before the Supreme Court came to an end last week 
without eliciting very much that was new, unless, indeed, we ex- 
cept some rather remarkable principles of taxation, of which no 
economist ever heard. The strongest points urged against the 
law were precisely those which the Court had overruled in the 
Tilden case, when it declared it to be constitutional. That the 
letter of the Constitution seems against it is true enough. An 
income tax is certainly a direct tax, since it is borne by the person 
who pays it. The Constitution forbids the levying of direct taxes 
except in a way in which an income tax cannot be levied. But 
as no indirect tax of this kind was in existence when the Consti- 
tution was adopted, it decided that the prohibition could not have 
been meant to apply to an income tax. The other objections 
nearly all turned upon the notion that there is inequality in taxing 
those whose income exceeds $4,000 a year and exempting those 
who receive less. Suppose this were true, the United States is 
not bound, as are many of the State Legislatures, to levy taxes 
upon any principle of equality. Its tariff duties are based on no 
such principle. The man who imports one class of goods pays 
no duty and he who imports another is taxed. Even goods of 
the same general class are taxed very unequally, and for good 
reasons. So long as no discrimination is made against individu- 
als or localities in the imposition of the tax, there is no violation 
of the principle. 

In a word, the able lawyers employed to give the Court 
reasons for reconsidering its previous decision, seem to have failed 
todoso. We, therefore, look for a reaffirmation of its previous 
ruling that the law is valid and must be obeyed. 


THE insufficiency of our national Constitution to secure the 
protection of life and person by national authority has received two 
fresh illustrations. The first is again at New Orleans. The 





shooting of a number of black wharf laborers by a mob of armed 
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whites would have attracted little attention had not an Italian 
subject been among the killed and the purser of an Englisi vessel 
among the badly wounded. The proceeding itself was as dastardly 
and brutal as any recent chapter in the mishandling of the freed- 
men. ‘The black men had committed the offense of taking work 
which the white workmen refused to do at the wages offered them, 


and for this they were shot down. As not a single policemen was 


in sight, although there was every reason to anticipate trouble, | 


few arrests were made and probably nobody will be punished. 

The other case was just a day later, in a Colorado mining 
town, where three, possibly five, Italians were wounded by a mob 
for no reported offense. It is notable that in both cases the Euro- 
pean governments concerned made their complaints to our State 
Department in terms which indicates their sense of our national 
helplessness. If it had been the case of Americans killed by an 
English or an Italian mob, the national responsibility for the 
wrong done would have been promptly admitted and enforced. 
But in’ the United States, although the State Department adopts a 
a certain tone of urgency in addressing the Governors of the 
States concerned, and quotes the treaties we have made for the 
protection of foreign residents, everybody knows this is rhetoric. 
The redress of the wrong, except by money payment, depends 
entirely upon the local authorities, and everyone knows what 
they are good for in Louisiana. We are a nation without the 
authority of a nation, and, therefore, we have been driven back 
to the barbarism of the old Teutonic code. If anyone is hurt, 
wounded or killed, we offer to pay the blood-fine and hope it will 
suffice. 


THE gold-monometallist organs cease not to assure the 
country that better times are close at hand, that the weight of 
depression is lightening, and that all we need is to make up our 
minds to go on as we have been for two years past. If all this 
were as evidently true as they assert, they would no more need to 
tell us all this than to show us that the sun is in the sky at noon. 
‘*Methinks the lady doth protest too much.’’ It is just because 
there has been no material alleviation of the business trouble that 
they try to write the country into a revival of confidence by assur- 
ing it that confidence has revived. 

It is true that the adjournment of Congress did give a fillip 
to men’s spirits, as, indeed, has been the case with every adjourn- 
though somewhat more true of the Fifty-third 
But the country cannot rally 
until the harm done by Congress is undone. ‘To say nothing of 
its preposterous tariff legislation, the Fifty-third Congress left us 
under a monetary policy which must produce a constant contrac- 
tion of the circulation, and must effect a daily increase of the 
burden of every debt. He who borrows now, under less than 
the pressure of necessity, proclaims himself reckless of conse- 
quences ; and without borrowing there is no extension of the 
credit system on which the life of modern business depends. So 
the whole weight of foresight and conservatism among our pro- 
ducers tells against the extension of their operations. Our 
monetary system, as it stands, levies a prohibitory tax on legiti- 
mate enterprise, and gives a free foot to nobody but the man who 
is bold to heedlessness. 


ment since 1873, 
Congress than of its predecessors. 


New York City is agitated over the proposition to allow 
the sale of beer and the like at certain hours of Sunday. The 
ministers of the city have attained a certain prestige in local 
politics through Dr. Parkhurst’s success, and they are very free 
in expressing an opinion, all but a few opposing the proposition. 
It is substantially a question between whisky and beer. Sunday 
closing cannot interfere with the consumption of the former, and 
is sure to extend it. Whisky can be bought on Saturday and 
kept in bottle till next day; beer cannot. For this reason, the dis- 
tillers are strongly favorable to Sunday closing and the brewer 
opposed to it. As most people regard the drinking of beer as 
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less harmful than the consumption of whisky, this fact suggests 
that Sunday quiet can be bought at too high a price. Sunday 
closing in Philadelphia has not put an end to intoxication on that 
day, even so far as the High License law has checked it on week- 
days. The arrests for intoxication, which the Prohibitionists 
allege against our law, are largely due to Sunday patronage of 
irresponsible dealers in intoxicants, who have no license to lose 
by selling to a man already flustered with drink. 


THERE is but one saint in the whole calendar whose birth- 
day is known to everybody, Protestant and Catholic, Gentile and 
Jew. Asthe 17th of March fell on a Sunday this year, it was 
observed with less breaking of heads and ‘‘ drowning of sham- 
rocks ’’ than usual, and more attention was given to St. Patrick’s 
history, as it was made the theme of many pulpits. That history 
has been recovered from under the debris of age-gathered rubbish, 
as truly as any tablet exhumed by Dr. Hilfrecht at Babylon. 
First the medizeval biographers shot their cart-loads of rubbish 
over him ; then Catholic and Protestant controversialists added a 
heap of broken shillalahs to the pile. But thanks to the historic 
labors of scholars of both Churches, we now are able to discern the 
venerable and kindly missionary who has stamped himself so 
indelibly on the imagination of a convert nation, whose ready wit 
explains the element of fun in which Irish humor has invested him, 
and whose own missionary zeal was so deeply impressed upon the 
queerly organized church he founded as to make it the chief agent 
in Christianizing Western Europe. Scotland, England, Norway, 
were its trophies to pass over its labors in France, Italy and 
Germany. He is a unique figure in Christian history, and the 
Irish Church, which grew out of his labors, was unique both in 
its tribal organization and its fertility in great missionaries. 


Ir the hold of the Republican party upon the nation’s con- 
fidence could be shaken it certainly would be so by the record 
some of our State Legislatures are making. In New York we see 
subserviency to the will of a political boss allowed to block the 
way of legislation to which the party stands committed—by 
promises made before election. We see political jobs of sundry 
sizes given preference over the laws needed to enable the reform 
of the city government of New York. In fact, nothing is omitted 
to insure that the Republican hold on city and State shall be as 
brief as it was unforeseen. 

In Indiana the Republican Legislature adjourns after a quarrel 
with the Democratic Governor, which blocked much needed legis- 
lation and which ended in the infliction of fatal injuries on the 
Governor’s Secretary, who was bringing in a veto at the last 
moment when it could not be set aside by an hostile vote. There 
was nothing at stake but a few State offices, and for the sake of 
these the State’s good name has been dragged in the mud. 

In Pennsylvania the session seems likely to be memorable for 
grotesque legislation, of which the crown would be the selection 
of a Lexow Committee for Philadelphia from Mr. Quay’s adher- 
ents and henchmen. ‘That, however, is still denied us, and the 
highest point of absurdity yet reached is the Religious Garb law, 
which imposes a fine and imprisonment upon any person who 
shall wear a distinctive religious dress while teaching in the public 
schools. A Philadelphia member is responsible for this piece of 
folly, and it is said that the American Protective Association is 
behind it. If so, we can but wish for all concerned a small acces- 
sion of common sense. The bill offers to the people it seeks to 
annoy just the opportunity for creating a strong popular feeling 
on their side. An infusion of the martyr spirit into a few 


Christian brothers or nuns, leading to their imprisonment for 
refusal to lay aside their dress in the ‘schools which employ them 
as teachers, would do more to establish their credit than could 
the A. P. Association to discredit them. The State’s power to 
fine and imprison is a great prerogative which never should be 
employed to gratify sectarian spites and prejudices. To so use it 
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is thoroughly un-American and out of harmony with free insti- 
tutions. 

There is reason to believe, however, that the measure will not 
do the harm its authors intended. As the dress of the religious 
order does not distinguish people of one religion from another, it 
is not properly a religious dress, in the most ordinary and best 
accepted sense of that term. It is only so in the technical sense 
employed in the Roman Catholic Church, by which those who 
have taken the monastic vows are called religious in distinction 
from even bishops and priests who have not. But the dress of a 
Dunker or a Mennonite, or even of a ‘‘ plain Friend ”’ is a reli- 
gious garb, and they who wear it in the public schools are made 
liable to punishment by the law, if it should stand the test of an 
appeal to the Supreme Court. It certainly is not in harmony with 
the strong views enunciated by the Court with regard to personal 
liberty and the encroachment of law upon it. 


IN spite of the efforts of the trading and money-lending classes, 
Germany goes forward in preparing to call a conference for the 
rehabilitation of silver. 


That is, 


country to maintain its present gold currency as it is. 


they wished Germany to follow the English lead, and propose all | 


In the Imperial Council the opponents | 


of the proposal tried to deprive it of value by pledging the | will not take the risk of it except where it contains a power too 
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different from what it did when the oligarchy of sugar planters 
and their agents took possession of the islands and called them- 
selves a Republic. 


WHEN England presses on our attention her proposal to es- 
tablish a system of international arbitration between her govern- 
ment and our own, American statesmanship of the John Quincy 
Adams type would have suggested the amendment that all 
the people of this Continent be included. This would be a 
great benefit to Venezuela, as securing her against the loss of her 
recently discovered gold fields. Nobody ever heard of any British 
discontent with the recognized boundary between British Guiana 
and Venezuela, until rich gold deposits were found on the Ven- 
ezuelan side of the line. Then it was discovered that an old map, 


_ made before the British got possession, drew the line differently, 


and so as to include this precious strip of territory. So following 
out the policy, which annexed the diamond mines of South Africa, 
without a shadow of claim of right, the English put in their claim 


| to everything on their side of the old line on a Dutch map, drawn 


with the generous freedom of the mapmakers of that age. Arbi- 
tration would make quick work of such disputes, but England 


| big for her to fight. 


sorts of arrangements in favor of silver in the hope of getting | 


other people to coin it, and thus relieve the world’s embarrassment. 
If only the other countries—France, Russia, America 





would | 


pull their chestnuts out of the fire, the gold-monometallists of | 


England and Germany would give the transaction their approval. | 


The Council, however, declined to take any such course. The 
majority agreed to the necessity of having a programme, and 
think that more could have been accomplished at Brussels if this 
had not been neglected. But they decline to promise that Ger- 
many will not become a bimetallist country. This is the more 
striking as Germany has not suffered any of the fiscal embarrass- 
ments which hard times have brought upon other countries. She 
might fairly allege that she, if any nation, had reason to be con- 
tent with the present situation. But the agricultural majority 
decline to have the value of their products measured by a 
lengthening yardstick, as they find that means ruin to those who 
are in debt, and embarrassment to the rest. 

It is eminently fitting that Germany should take the lead in 
retrieving the fortunes of silver. It was her drain of gold from 
France, and through France from the rest of Europe, in 1871, and 
her use of this to replace her silver currency with a gold one, 
which was a chief cause of the fall of silver. In that proceeding, 
as in the adoption of free trade from 1864 to 1879, Bismarck acted 
on the advice of German economists of the English school. He 
was not long in discovering that his advisers had no monopoly of 
economic wisdom. He retraced his steps as regards the German 
tariff, but never found the opportunity to undo his monometallist 
blunder. The young Emperor and his present advisers seem to 
feel that the time for that has come, and they will have the support 
of the nation in their decision. 


The Republic of Hawaii has consulted both its interests and 
its dignity in abstaining from bloody reprisals upon the ex-Queen 
and other participants in the recent uprising. Most of them have 
been allowed to get out of the country, which is not difficult in 
an island so constantly visited by ships. The ex-Queen has been 
given a term of imprisonment, which amounts to penal detention 
in a comfortable house for five years. The Republic itself is not 
so stable that it can afford to set sanguinary precedents. Its po- 
sition, also, is gravely affected by the result of the war in Eastern 
Asia. Its Japanese population, which far outnumbers the whites, 
has shown itself very restive under its exclusion from public life 
of all kinds, and it probably will find a strong support in the Im- 
perial Government in any demand it makes for political equality. 
Such support from the Japan of to-day means something quite 
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HE following letters will be read with much interest and 
pleasure by all those who favor bimetallism. Mr. Clark, 
the distinguished Secretary of the Manufacturers’ Club, of Phila- 
delphia, and Editor of the Manufacturer, is an earnest and able 
advocate of the restoration of silver to its place as money, and the 
invitation extended to him to address the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania shows that there is a strong undercurrent in that body 
in favor of bimetallism. We hope Mr. Clark’s address will be 
followed by the adoption of a resolution by the General Assembly 
declaring in favor of the restoration of silver to its place as money 
side by side with gold. Such a resolution would meet the views 
of the majority of the people of Pennsylvania, and its adoption 
would have great weight at this time. 
HARRISBURG, PA., March 14, 1895. 
CHARLES HEBER CLARK, EsoQ., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sir: In view of the great financial depression which the 
whole country has experienced within the past two years, and the 
remedial legislation recommended by the national Executive, or 
proposed by Congress, having resulted in the disappointment of 
the country at large, it is not surprising, sir, that the advanced 
thoughts expressed in your writings, publicly and otherwise, 
should enlist the attention of the people of this State, where the 
financial condition existing to-day has almost the effect of an 
embargo upon its commercial, its manufacturing, its mining and 
its agricultural interests, each and every one being interwoven, 
and all affected by the currency question. 

As a consequence, several members of the General Assembly, 
representatives of these interests from as many sections of the 
State, in an interchange of .views to-day, agreed to invite you to 
the State Capitol to address the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in the hall of the House, at the earliest day convenient to 
yourself, for which provision will be made to this end. 

Hoping, sir, that you will favor us in this respect, we are, 

Most respectfully yours, 


N. B. CRITCHFIELD, 36th Dist. 
HENRY D. SaILor, 12th Dist. 
HENRY F. WALTON, Speaker. 

SETH ORME, 4th Dist., Schuylkill. 
JosEPH WYATT, Ist Dist., Schuylkill. 
A. L. MARLIN, Lawrence Co. 

T. O. MILLIKEN, Huntingdon Co. 
GEORGE KUNKEL, Dauphin Co. 


BOIES PENROSE, 6th Dist. 

J. P. S. Gosin, 17th Dist. 

B. B. MITCHELL, 23d Dist. 

WALTER Lyon, Lt.-Governor. 

C. WESLEY THOMAS, 4th Dist. 

L. R. KEEFER, 29th Dist. 

W. NEWTON PorRTER, Westmoreland 

County. 


Hon. BorEs PENROSE, Lt.-GOVERNOR WALTER LYON, SPEAKER 
HENRY F. WALTON, and others : 


Gentlemen : I beg to acknowledge the receipt from you of a 
letter dated March 14, 1895, inviting me to address the Senators 
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and Representatives of Pennsylvania in the House of Representa- 
tives upon the currency question. 

With unfeigned diffidence, born of the consciousness that I 
shall have to address some men who are better informed respecting 
this question than Iam, but with a full appreciation both of the 
honor you have conferred upon me, and of the fact that duty may 
require me to respond to your call, I accept the invitation, and 
would name Tuesday, March 26th next, as the date upon which 
I will make the address. Believe me, gentlemen, 

Very respectfully yours, 


(Signed) CHARLES HEBER CLARK. 


A METHOD OF ASSAILING BIMETALLIS&. 








HE majority of people do not think deeply about subjects 
outside the range of their daily employments; and, with 
persons whose thought is superficial, a sure method of discredit- 
ing a cause which may be good is to employ disparaging epithets 
and phrases in discussing it. Thus millions of fairly intelligent 
Americans, having heard the standard silver dollar so often 
alluded to as a ‘‘ lightweight ’’ dollar and a ‘‘ dishonest ’’ dollar, 
have the impression that the coin has been tampered with so that 
it contains a smaller quantity of pure silver than it once did. So 
firmly is this conviction implanted in the public mind that many 
men can with difficulty be persuaded to accept the fact that the 
number of grains of fine silver in the dollar has not been changed 
since 1792. It is, however, easy to prove to a man who is will- 
ing to be convinced that the silver dollar is not ‘‘ dishonest ’’ or 
fraudulent. The method is to follow the course of such a dollar 
from the Mint through all the functions it performs as a debt- 
payer and an instrument of exchange, and to ask him to show in 
what manner any holder of the dollar suffers from holding it? 
Not only will the coin do the work of a dollar in domestic busi- 
ness, but with it may be purchased, as well as with a greenback 
or a gold dollar, exchange upon foreign countries. A dollar 
which defrauds nobody, and which in no particular wrongs any- 
body, cannot truthfully be designated a dishonest dollar. 

‘*Gulch-owners’’ is a favorite phrase applied to producers of 
silver by some journals which desire to express for those rather 
unfortunate persons a feeling of indignant contempt. The word 
‘‘gulch’’ is indeed not musical, but there is some difficulty to 
discern why a gulch, of itself, should be regarded as offensive, 
or why ownership of a gulch should carry with it greater discredit 
than may attach to property right in a hill or in a parcel of ground 
covered with undulations. In truth, very little silver, if we under- 
stand the matter, is extracted from gulches, the gulch being more 
frequently the repository of gold; and, if to own a silver gulch 
be to deserve some measure of reprobation, what is the desert of 
the man who happens to own a gold gulch? Can he make his 
title clear to be regarded as the friend of righteousness ? 

Considerable quantities of uncoined silver are held by the 
Treasury Department as the basis of certain issues of paper 
money. The organs of the gold standard apparently enjoy allud- 
ing to this metal as ‘‘ pig silver.’’ The word ‘‘ pig’’ is not usu- 
ally applied to silver ingots. Such application is made, however, 
by the journals referred to, because the associations attaching to 
the word are not of the most uplifting character. Here, also, it 
may be asked why, if a bar of silver may reasonably be desig- 
nated as ‘‘ pig,’’ and if that designation imply discredit, a bar of 
gold may not also with equal justice have both the name and the 
discredit ? 

The bimetallists of this country are always alluded to by the 
gold-standard press as ‘‘silver’’ men; and the assumption, indeed 
the clear accusation, is that their sole purpose is to place the 
country upon a silver basis. It isa fairly safe assertion that there 
is not one sane man in the United States who desires silver-mono- 
metallism. There are many persons who would prefer it to gold- 
monometallism, but uniformly the advocates of silver-remonetiza- 
tion are bimetallists. ‘They believe that the nation and the world 
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require for their prosperity the use of both metals as standard 
money, at a fixed ratio. In other words, what they want is 
neither one single standard nor the other, but the double standard, 
for many years in practical operation in this and other lands. 
The allegation that bimetallists are ‘‘silver’’ men in the sense that 
they wish for silver money alone, is a part of the rather shameless 
tiisrepresentation with which the gold standard people have tried 
to obscure the truth upon this subject from the view of the unin- 
formed multitude. 

Another phrase employed for this purpose is that which 
’’ This is usually 
coupled with the intimation that, if Americans shall go upon a 


designates gold as ‘‘ the money of civilization. 


silver basis, their civilization will be likely to undergosuch a pro- 
cess of degradation that shortly we shall lapse into the social and 
other conditions which prevail, say, in Guatemala. Any Ameri- 
can who really entertains such apprehensions is entitled to have 
genuine doubt only of his own ability to hold fast to that measure 
of civilization he may personally have attained to. Surely he has 
no right to speak for the rest of us. When he does venture so to 
speak he conveys a rather insolent implication for which no war- 
rant, in fact, can be discovered. Up to the year 1873, all the civili- 
zation in the world, outside of the British Islands, rested upon 
gold and silver; and it would be interesting to inquire in what 
manner civilization then differed materially from that which we 
now have. Unquestionably a monetary system which is impover- 
ishing the wealth-producers of this country, and forcing owning- 
farmers to become tenant-farmers would hardly seem calculated to 
promote improvement of the American civilization with which we 
have been familiar. 

The large employment of offensive epithets may usually be 
regarded as a proof that truth and logic are both upon the side 
towards which such words and phrases are projected. A cause 
whose chief weapon is abuse may be expected to develop weak- 
ness when it is assailed by fact and argument. 


WHAT MERCHANTS CAN DO. 


HE leaven of unreast is working in all directions. The signs 
are multiplying, with encouraging rapidity and force, show- 
ing that the American people have got their thinking caps on and 
that, realizing the consequences of grievous mistakes on the part 
of those charged with official and legislative responsibility, they 
have determined to right the wrongs under which they have so 
grievously suffered. The agitation in favor of a return toa sound, 
safe and patriotic, economic and financial system has been more 
active for some time in the West and certain portions of the South 
than elsewhere, but all classes of business men in the older por- 
tions of the country are now engaged in an earnest discussion of 
these great questions. They are seeking light, so stubbornly and 
suggestively denied them by the gold press, which assumes to 
control the ordinary avenues of public information throughout 
the Eastern and Middle States. Right here, in this great manu- 
facturing and mercantile city, an incident is noted of peculiar 
significance. When men are in trouble they naturally seek mutual 
consolation and help. They strive to find some way out of their 
difficulties, and through a comparison of views reach a common 
ground upon which to stand in defense of their rights and for the 
promotion of their interests. This is the attitude of representative 
men engaged in mercantile business in Philadelphia to-day. 

At a recent largely attended meeting of the Grocers’ and Im- 
porters’ Exchange there was an earnest discussion of the existing 
condition of things. It was unanimously declared that ‘‘some- 
thing is wrong in the industrial and commercial affairs of the 
nation,’ and that although many remedies have been proposed 
and applied no relief has been obtained, it being suggestively ob- 
served that this was because the right course evidently was not 
pursued. It was further resolved that the grocers and importers, 
as patriotic American citizens, vitally interested in all that 
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concerns the government, ‘‘are anxious to do something to aid in 
restoring prosperity to their country,’ and to this end a commit- 
tee was appointed to ascertain ‘‘how far and in what way’’ the 
Exchange can aid in abating the evils resulting from the contin- 
ual shrinkage of prices, and whether anything can be done to 
The prerequisite to obtaining 
Men who are fully 


stop this costly process, etc. 
knowledge is confession of the need of it. 
conscious of a wrong and have the courage to so declare, if they 
will exercise their inalienable rights and properly use the faculties 
given them, can find a way out. 

The mercantile body here referred to has, in a few words, 
most graphically stated the case. Men in legitimate commercial 
business know full well that they havé been infamously wronged. 
They have seen their resources disappear ruinously. They of all 
men are vitally interested in the maintenance of just values and 
in national prosperity. If, when they buy a commodity, they are 
unable to sell it before the price has again gone down, their loss 
is irrevocable. Continuance of this state of things can end in 
only one way, and disaster has overtaken an immense number 
unable to struggle in this vortex of commercial ruin. The 
members of the Grocers’ Exchange are just as anxious as ever to 
do business, honestly and successfully. They can fully sympa- 
thize with other branches of industry, notably, the vast farming 
element, which has for years past been the victim of the same 
downward and blighting tendency. Everything has been going 
the same way—except the gold dollar, which all the while has 
been increasing in value. The Western or Southern farmer with 
a $5,000 mortgage on his place, three years ago, had $5,000 
margin, in the market value of his property. To-day the latter 
has no existence. "The merchant who held a stock of $100,000 
worth of goods, three years ago, can to-day only appraise it at one- 
half to two-thirds of that amount, and the shrinkage, as the 
Grocers’ Exchange lamentably observes, goes on. And it will 
keep going on indefinitely, unless the business men, the farmers, 
the workingmen and all other classes interested in the adoption 
and maintenance of a just financial policy, assert their power in 
the commercial arena and at the polls. 

The merchants of Philadelphia are beginning to see the light. 
Let them speak out, as in the days when the nation was struggling 
with another enemy. Let them intelligently and firmly take their 
stand in favor of the financial policy adopted by the founders of 
the Republic. Let them vigorously and uncompromisingly de- 
clare for the money of the Constitution. Let them insist upon 
the equitable relationship between gold and silver that existed prior 
to 1873. Let them refuse longer to be dominated by the selfish 
and tyrannical spirit which has reigned so relentlessly in the 
financial world for some time past. Let them subscribe to the 
new declaration of American independence, which is the privi- 
lege and the duty of every American citizen. Let them demand 
the publication of straight facts concerning this great question by 
the daily newspapers which seek their patronage and support. 
Let them come out into the open and not only declare that ‘‘ some- 
thing is wrong,’’ but that they propose to do their part in righting 
that wrong. The way is open. The pathway is clear, and all 
who will open their eyes and free their minds from prejudice and 
senseless fears may confidently walk therein. The opportunity 
is at hand. The duty is imperative. 


BIMETALLISM IN ENGLAND. 








NGLAND demonetized silver in 1816, but as-her action was 
not followed by any other great nation, the stability of gold 

and silver at the old ratio was not disturbed, and neither England 
or the rest of the world suffered from any resulting disturbance 
in prices or exchanges. More than fifty years later England 
rejoiced in the demonetization of silver by the United States and 
Germany, followed in a few years by the closing of the mints of 
the Latin Union to free coinage of silver. Bimetallism was 
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destroyed, and as the struggle for gold became more and more 
severe, prices fell further and turther. 

The adoption of the gold standard by the United States and 
Germany was hailed with delight by two classes in England: 1, 
by the great creditor class, represented by the London bankers 
who had loaned great sums of money to foreigners; and 2, by 
the well-established manufacturers, especially of Lancashire. 
The first class urged the demonetization of silver, because they 
saw that the purchasing power of gold would be thereby greatly 
increased, thus enhancing the value of their investments.* 
The second class because they furnished their own capital, because 
they saw that the contraction of money would cause a fail in 
wages, and in prices of the raw materials, which they must import, 
and because they believed they had a monopoly of the manufac- 
tured articles which would enable them to fix their own prices. 

The agricultural classes could not make their voices heard, 
and England has been apparently a unit in favor of gold-mono- 
metallism. 


But recently a decided change of opinion has taken place. 
The manufacturers of Lancashire have found that by destroying 
the value of the raw materials they have destroyed the power of 
their customers to purchase the manufactured articles. They 
also awoke to the fact that the silver-using countries were among 
their chief customers and that the rise of gold and the fall of 
silver had destroyed the stability of the exchanges. The English 
manufacturer found that although he manufactured the right sort 
of goods, bought the raw materials at a bargain, shipped the fin- 
ished product at the best season and realized the highest ruling 
prices, the fall in the price of silver between the time of the sale 
of the goods and the receipt of the proceeds had absorbed all his 
expected profits, and often caused him a heavy loss. 

This grievous disadvantage under which trade struggles has 
made many converts to bimetallism in England, but the repre- 
sentatives of the London money-lenders, the creditors of the 
world, still control, and are likely to continue to control, the 
policy of England. The Liberal Government did, indeed, permit 
the passage of an almost meaningless resolution in favor of bi- 
metallism, but there is little hope of any definite action being taken 
on the part of England, unless the majority of the creditor class 
should come to the conclusion that by enhancing the value of 
gold they are destroying the ability of their debtors to pay either 
interest or principal. 

Commenting adversely on the recent bimetallic resolution 
passed by the House of Commons, the London 7imes admits the 
disasters that have resulted from the disturbance of the exchanges 
with India, ete., but dwells on the impracticability of the restora- 
tion of bimetallism. Quoting Gresham’s lawy that ‘‘ bad money 
always drives out good money,’’ the 77mes declares that gold and 
silver cannot be made to circulate side by side, as silver being the 
cheaper money would drive gold out of circulation. As the 77mes 
and others use the term, ‘‘ good ’’ money is such coin which, if 
melted down, would command as bullion its face value, while all 
coin that is worth more when stamped than as bullion is ‘‘ bad’’ 
money. In drawing its conclusion from the workings of Gresham's 
law, the 7imes bases its argument on two false premises: First, 
it ignores the probability, or rather certainty, that as soon as the 
mints were opened to the unrestricted coinage of silver its bullion 
value would advance to its coinage value, and it would at once 
cease to be ‘‘ bad ’’ money ; and, second, Gresham's law, as stated 
without qualification, as in the 7imes and most treatises on 
economics, is false. ‘‘ Bad’’ money will only drive out ‘‘ good ”’ 
money when more money is put in circulation than the people can 


use. As long as there is demand for money, as long as money is 


* A conservative estimate places the foreign investments of Englishmen 
at £4,000,000,000, or $20,000,000,000. 

+ After Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the Royal Exchange of London, 
who enunciated this theory in the reign of Elizabeth. 
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needed to carry on exchange, ‘‘ bad ’’ money will circulate along 
with ‘‘good’’ money and be as readily accepted. It is only 
when the currency is unduly inflated that the cheaper money will 
drive out the dearer. 

To recapitulate, there are two reasons why the coinage and 
free use of silver as money would not drive gold out of circula- 
tion: First, because silver would at once advance or gold fall 
until the parity was restored. Second, because the world is suffer- 
ing from a money famine and would readily absorb a large addi- 
tion to its currency. 


MY DAUGHTER'S LEARNED T0 COOK. 








We used to have just common soup, made out of pork and beans ; 
But now it’s bouillon, consomme, and things made from a book, 
And Pot au Feu and Julienne, since my daughter’s learned to cook. 


Wi used to have old-fashioned things, like hominy and greens, 
/ 


We used to have a piece of beef—just ordinary meat, 

And pickled pigs’ feet, spareribs, too, and other things to eat ; 
While now it’s fillet and ragout, and leg of mutton braised, 
And macaroni au gratin, and sheep’s head Hollandaised ; 
Escallops a la Versailles—a la this and a la that, 

And sweetbread a la Dieppoise—it’s enough to kill a cat ! 

3ut while I suffer deeply, I invariably look 

As if I were delighted ’cause my daughter's learned to cook. 


We have a lot of salad things, with dressing mayonnaise, 

In place of oysters, Blue Points fricasseed a dozen ways, 

And orange Roley Poley, float, and peach meringue, alas, 

Enough to wreck a stomach that is made of plated brass ! 

The good old things have passed away, in silent, sad retreat ; 

We've lots of highfaluting things, but nothing much to eat; 

And while I never say a word, and always pleasant look, 

You bet I've had dyspepsia since my daughter’s learned to cook. 
CourT CHALLIS. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 

ON'T always ‘‘ buy the best.’’ The best has such painful 
wearing qualities, and she who buys it has no excuse for 
buving next season. 





Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi recently made the remark that as a 
class women did not so much need elevating as they did more 
knowledge and greater opportunities. 

** 


Modern maids of all work commonly object to waiting on 
the table. The objection was indicated in the case of a-far 
Western maid in search of a place by the inquiry, ‘‘ Do you do 
your own reaching ?”’ 


* 


Miss Minnie Gilmore, the writer, and daughter of the late 
Bandmaster Patrick Sarsheld Gilmore, is a prepossessing young 
woman. She is tall, a brunette, with great soft hazel eves and 
dark, wavy hair. She has written two novels and a number of 
short stories and poems. 

The craze for miniatures grows more and more emphatic. 
Beautiful brooches are made with these exquisite little paintings 
and are much in vogue; very small miniatures are set in rings 
and lockets, and no prettier or more fashionable backing for a 
watch could be selected. 

Mme. Emile Angier, widow of the dramatist, has given the 
French Academy the money to found a prize of $1,000 to be 
awarded every three years to the best play brought out during 
that period at the Theatre Francais or at the Odeon. It is to be 
called the Emile Angier prize. 

An eloping wife from Essen, Germany, was identified and 
arrested at Peeska, Hungary, on a telegram from her husband 
which read: ‘Arrest woman in train from Germany. Exact 
weight eighty-three kilogrammes.’’ All the ladies on the train 
were weighed on the depot scales, and the one who was found not 
wanting was the one wanted. 

* 3k 


A recent letter from New Zealand says: ‘‘I have traveled in 
many countries, but in no other land have I seen the courtesy and 
unobtrusive chivalry habitually shown to women, whether young 
or old, by New Zealand young men of every condition and rank. 
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The status of a New Zealand woman is considerably higher than 
that of her sister in Australia or England, and she is not likely to 
forget that she gained the political franchise not by inadvertence 
or by party scheming, but as a deliberate act of justice no less 
than chivalry on the part of her countrymen.’’ 


1” 

London is delighted at the fact that an English girl, Miss 
Milner-Gilson, received the prize for the prettiest costume worn 
at the Veglione, or masked ball, at Monte Carlo. ‘The committee 
were unanimous in their choice, and as the winner was masked 
they did not know her nationality. Says the Pa// Mall Gazette, 
exultantly : ‘‘She was pitted against all the smartest dresses of 
the French and American ladies. She went as the Queen of Clubs. 
The dress was of blue silk trimmed with gold lace, the clubs 
made of black velvet sprinkled over the dress.”’ 


After years of struggling with curl papers, crimping irons 
and all sorts of devices to make straight hair curly, it is now the 
fashion to have smooth, well-kept, demurely parted hair, and a 
difficult matter it is to change it back again, as every truthful 
woman will admit. The smoothly brushed hair is, in reality, 
much more troublesome to attain than curls and frizzes; for the 
natural gloss of the hair and the desired smooth look can only be 
attained by careful and long-continued brushing. 

‘Parting is,’’ as one woman says, ‘‘ such sweet sorrow,’’ for 
when a woman is no longer young, or has lost the fine oval her 
face once possessed, a parting is almost too severe to be becoming, 
particularly if the hair be brushed back smoothly from the tem- 
ples. Still older in effect are the waves of hair brought down 
over the brow and half hiding the ears. 

Mrs. Kendal and some few women with blond hair of her 
shade can stand it, but the majority of women do well to leave it 
alone, and to show some independence of character by arranging 
their hair in the most becoming manner, utterly regardless as to 
what their younger sisters may elect to do. By the way, a rumor 
comes from Paris that parted hair is not to be the fashion much 
longer; that even more trying still, the pompadour roll surround- 
ing the face is to be the thing. If this be so, then for a return of 
the rats. 

Those curious abominations of our mothers’ time, over which 
the hair is brushed, will once more be used. With the hair 
brushed back in this fashion, it is to be arranged in the shape of 
a figure eight, quite high at the back of the head, and the Psyche 
knot, which has been with us long enough to become modified 
into quite a graceful arrangement, will have to go. 


OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORTH CONSIDERING. 
To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: It must be remembered that the banks of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and other large money centers of the 
Atlantic States, who hold to the gold-monometallic standard, have 
recommended that the ‘‘ greenbacks ’’ should be retired and can- 
celed by the sale of United States bonds, and that, on the lodgment 
of these bonds at Washington. the national banks should issue their 
notes to fill their place. Suppose such a course to be adopted. 
Then any demand for gold would have to be met by the banks in- 
stead of the government, and when their small stock of gold was 
exhausted they could only replenish it by selling their government 
bonds abroad, thus retiring their notes. 

The famine for gold would cause large exportation of that 
commodity and consequently a fearful stringency in the money 
markets of the United States. And when stringency comes and 
people want their money, what will the banks do? We know 
what they have done on former occasions and what they would 
probably doin the future. In 1873, 1890 and 1893, when pay- 


ment of their obligations was demanded, they could not pay gold, 
silver, greenbacks or national bank notes; they could not pay any- 
thing, and resorted to certification of many, many millions of 
dollars in the form of Clearing House certificates (a circulating 
medium entirely illegal). This answered in a measure for the 
Eastern banks in the large cities who were within the 
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circle’’ of clearing houses, but their non-payment in money caused 
many banks in the West and South to fail. 

Those bank men who insist on gold payments should first 
demonstrate their ability to pay their debts in any form of money. 
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any honest trade. The wealthy, daily grow more and more indif- 


| ferent to those in humble life, and daily take every measure in 


It is very clear that the people cannot depend on the banks to | 
furnish the circulating medium of the country, for in the hour of 


need they have been found wanting. 
As gold has been found the world over to be only a com- 
modity, and a very high-priced commodity, it is manifest that we 


their power to make their wealth secure at the expense of the 
working people. Politicians see to it that laws are enacted for 
their own special benefit, and at the same time hoodwink honest 
toilers into the belief that a vote for them means protection to 
labor. Elections over, the laboring man is either forgotten or 


| ignored ; official salaries are secure, at least, until the next time 


in the United States must furnish ourselves with a circulating | 


currency which cannot be controlled by the European money 
cliques and their allies in America. 
A circulating medium is the life-blood of a nation and the 


money-lenders must not impede it. The retailers, jobbers, com- 


mission men and, above all, the manufacturers and agriculturalists | 


demand that the circulation of money should be as free as air. 
We must not be bothered by foreigners. We must have a circu- 
lating medium that cannot be controlled by foreign and domestic 
money cliques, and the only safe way to get it is by the restoration 
of bimetallism—open our mints to the coinage of silver and gold 
at 16 to ©. A BusINEss MAN, 
Philadelphia, March 21, 1895. . 
EASTERN RIP VAN WINKTLES. 
To THE Eprror OF THE AMERICAN. 


suffrages are plead for, and the same humbuggery is gone through 
over again. The capitalist, by means of a more or less subsidized 
press, clamors for credits to be based upon gold coin, knowing 
full well that it would be impossible to carry on the commerce and 
trade of these great United States in that commodity alone. This 
steady clamor for gold is in itself a strong proof of the fact that 


capital is afraid of its present condition. Actual gold would not 


| go far in the commerce and trade of the world, nor, indeed, would 


| yet felt it, the latter already has. 
| to a greater or lesser degree. 


silver as a single standard. All trade is based upon credits, and 
in the multiplicity of the world’s transactions but little coin is 
used, and used only to settle balances between nations as well as 
individuals. In the demonetization of silver, capital as well as 
labor has received a severe blow. The former may not have 
Shrinking values affect both 
Destroy half the money (so called) 


| of the world, or make it inactive, and half the energy of its people 


Dear Sir: A typographical error in my letter entitled ‘‘ East- | 


ern Rip Van Winkles’’ in your issue of gth March minimizes the 
point sought to be made and the lesson to be learned. In the 
quotation from the official report of the British Consul at Hako- 
date, Japan, your compositor substituted ‘‘£8’’ for ‘‘ £4,’’ evi- 
dently thinking that £8 in gold must be the equivalent of $40 in 
silver. The facts, however, are that seven years ago 1,500 tons of 
iron pipes were imported from England to Hakodate at a cost of 
44 4s. then equal to $28 a ton. Last year when more pipes were 
wanted, though they had fallen in gold price to £44 per ton, yet, in 
consequence of the appreciation in the value of gold, that 44 in 
gold represented in Japan $40 in silver; in other words, though 
the gold price of the rails was reduced 4s. or about $1 per ton, the 
silver price to cover the exchange had increased $12 perton. The 
result was that the Japanese made their own iron pipes instead of 
importing them. It is this vast and growing chasm and difference 
in exchange between gold-standard countries like England and 
the United States, and silver-using countries like Japan, China, 
India, Mexico and the South American republics, which is 
absolutely compelling silver-using countries to develop their local 
manufacturing industries, thereby reducing their trade with, and 
making them independent of, the gold-standard countries. ‘The 
manufacturing States of New England and the Atlantic seaboard, 
judging by the representatives they send to Congress, do not seem 
to have yet realized the important bearing this matter already has, 
and will increasingly have, on the export of American manufac- 
tured products to silver-using countries. THOMAS TONGE. 
Denver, Col. 


* 


CAUSES OF THE GROWING UNREST. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir : Any observant mind must be impressed with the 
growing spirit of unrest rapidly spreading over this land. It has 
been obvious for years, but to-day is more impressive and out- 
spoken than ever. It has been brought about and fostered by the 
arrogance of wealth and by the corruption of political parties. 
Wealth obtained at the expense and oppression of labor has 
made the toiler for his daily bread dissatisfied with the result of 
his toil, ready to band together for the purpose of strikes for a 
higher wage and a decrease in working hours. Political corrup- 
tion has destroyed self-respect by a greed of office, great and 
small ; a desire to obtain a living out of the coffers of the State—a 








| 
j 


| growing poverty. 


Return that money into its regular channel and 
But the unrest of 


is paralyzed. 
prosperity must return as a natural sequence. 


| our people? A fair land, rich in everything to make its people 


happy and contented, and yet on every side discontent and daily 
Why? The politicians elect to run things 
their own way and carry out their ideas of finance to suit them- 
selves and a handful of rich money-lenders, who see in the use of 
an exclusive gold money a means to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of all other people. Zhe unrest of the people may teach them 
thetr error ! 

History records times much like these we are passing through. 
Greed is often caused by its overgrasping ambition. Let any 
thoughtful mind turn to the history of Rome on the verge of the 
collapse of that great Empire, to the proud fame of the Venetians, 
to the stormy days of France in 1785. Our unrest may not come 
from exactly the same causes, but the similarity of the state of 
feeling is alike. Our judiciary are getting to be unpopular with 
the people. ‘‘ The law delays and insolence of office ’’ here, too, 
is apparent. Why are the rapacious and voracious so-called 
trusts allowed to have the control they seem to exert? Declared 
illegal, the courts uphold them. The plain people have no right 
to complain. Again, the rich who want all things in gold ! When 
Mr. Lincoln said this was ‘‘a government by the people, of the 
people and for the people,’’ he meant it, but is it so now? The 
people, 7. ¢. masses, want work ; they beg for it. It could be had 
but for those few (only a mere handful) who by their efforts to 
change the natural laws of trade for selfish purposes want to tie 
up everything by the word gold in the currency of this great 
nation. So will this unrest of our people go on and cn until one 
of two things come to pass—either our legislators will be forced 
by the people of this land to restore to them the use of silver as well 
as gold, bringing back the long-delayed prosperity, or ¢he people will 
take a hand themselves, and, driving out the incompetent politicians, 
put the capitalists in a position where they will be obliged to beg 
for anything to save their great accumulation of wealth. History 


repeats itself. Q. M. 
Philadelphia, March 18, 1895. 


AN agreement has been entered into by the officers of the 
Southern Pacific Road and the locomotive engineers in the employ 
of the company by which the engineers will be paid by mileage 
instead of by the day or the trip, as formerly. Under this arrange- 


| ment wages will be reduced about six per cent., instead of ten per 
living by doing little or no. work for pay far above the value of | cent., as the company proposed. 
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HOME RULE. 


‘We cannot, under the British Constitution, ask for more than the resti- 


| 


tution of Grattan’s Parliament, but no man has a right to fix the boundary of | 


the march of a nation ; no man has a right to say, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and uo farther ;’ and we have never attempted to fix the ve p/us ultra to the 
progress of Ireland’s nationhood, and we never shall.’’—Charles Stewart 
Parnell’s speech at Cork, January 21, 1885. 
To THE EDITor. 

Dear Sir: 1 did not think I should have to trouble you again 
so soon with any views of mine upon the eternal Irish question, 


but I feel as if I must say a few words on Mr. J. Redmond’s late | 


speech at Cambridge. Mr. Redmond seems to me to look ill in 
the garb of a prophet. He announced, amid English cheers, that 
separation from England was undesirable and impossible. I, not 
being a prophet, cannot set up any claim to lay down the law 
upon the limits of the possible and the impossible, but Mr. Red- 
mond must excuse me for holding that separation would be 
highly desirable, and perhaps there may be no harm in telling him 
that his leader, the late Mr. Parnell, did not think it either un- 
desirable or impossible. 

But all this sort of talk, whether on my part or on Mr. Red- 
mond’s, is rather academic. I am not thinking just now, any 
more than Mr. Redmond himself, of separation. I pass on to 
what Mr. Redmond considers desirable and possible, and here I 
am met with the same difficulty I have found in nearly all 
speakers and writers on home rule from Mr. Butt’s time down to 
the present. I find utter confusion between what may be called 
Dualism and Federalism. Mr. Redmond begins by telling his 
audience that what we want is the state of things that exists in 
several of England's colonies. Now, that is practically nearly 
perfect Dualism, and might satisfy the Irish people. I have 
always believed that an absolute repeal of the Union would satisfy 
us, and I have said, over and over again, that England, in so far 
as she falls short in yielding our historic rights, will fail in any 
permanent settlement of the Irish question. But Mr. Redmond, 
after talking of the colonies, goes on in the body of his speech to 
say that home rule ‘‘ was a demand for a Federal Union,’’ and, 
like nearly all Federalists, gives us next to no notion as to the sort 
of Federal Union he wants. But I do not want to discuss theories 
of government. I do not want any union with England, and I 
fancy what the great body of my countrymen wants is just as much 
separation, disconnection, or what you will, as we can get; that 
is, as much as our own exertions or the force of circumstances 
may enable us to extract from England. But, anyway, I have yet 
to learn that there is any body of Irishmen which has authorized 
Mr. John Redmond to formulate a demand for us, and I sincerely 
hope that there are but few Irishmen who would be at all satisfied 
with such a small measure of home rule as it seems would content 
him. Faithfully yours, Joun O'LEARY. 
Dublin, February 28, 1895. 


NOTHING TO LIVE FOR. 
‘““\Y OTHING to live for?’’ Soul, that cannot be, 
N Though when hearts break, the world seems emptiness. 

But unto thee I bring in thy distress, 

A message born of love and sympathy, 

And may it prove, O soul, the golden key 
To all things beautiful and good and bless 
Thy life which looks to thee so comfortless. 

This is the word: Some one hath need of thee. 





Some one, or who, or where, I do not know; 
Knowest thou not? Then scek! Make no delay. 

And thou shalt find in land of sun or snow, : 
Who waits thee, little child, or pilgrim gray ; 

For since God keeps thee in his world below, 
Some one hath need of thee somewhere to-day. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 








A MSTERDAM will have next year an international exhibition 
i of hotel arrangements and accommodations for travelers. 
* 


+k 


* 


Brussels, following the example of Manchester and Paris, 
proposes to become a seaport. This can be done for a compara- 
tively small sum by deepening the present Villebroek Canal. 


Count Schouvaloff, the new Polish Viceroy, has issued an 
order permitting telegraphic correspondence in the Polish lan- 
guage, a liberty not enjoyed under his predecessor, Gourko. 


| the Rahauma rebels. 
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Prince Bismarck recently said to a visitor that he had only one 
serious complaint to make against old age, and that was that he 
had been obliged, of late, to abstain almost entirely from tobacco. 


Two cart loads of salted human heads were recently delivered 
to the Sultan of Morocco, at Fez, by an expedition sent against 
The trophies will be placed on the city 
walls. 

* 3k 

The late M. de Giers was different from a good many Russian 
statesmen. He left behind him no provision for his family. The 
Czar, however, has granted Mme. de Giers and her children a 
pension of 12,000,600 roubles. 


AP 
* 


Manchester seems to be turning the tables on Liverpool. 
Cargoes are now being sent to Liverpool via Manchester, the 
steamers going up the ship canal, and unloading at the Man- 
chester docks, the goods then being taken to Liverpool by canal 
boats. 

* 2k 

Finland must be a sportsman’s paradise. In ten years 9o,- 
ooo domestic animals, including 24,000 reindeer, were destroyed 
by wild beasts, and in that time 1,100 bears, 1,200 wolves, 55,000 
lynxes and foxes, 19,000 ermines and 56,000 birds of prey, eagles, 
hawks, etc., were killed. 

* 3K 


AP 


Berry, lately the hangman in England, was summoned re- 


| cently for not paying a very small debt. He explained that his 


lectures on hanging had not proved attractive, that he had unsuc- 
cessfully tried to get work as a commercial traveler, and that none 
of his six children could find employment on account of his 
former calling. 
Kk 

Caricatures by noted artists fetched high prices at a recent 
London sale. A set of fifty water-color drawings by Richard 
Doyle, of Punch, made when he was only sixteen, and illustrating 
‘‘Jack the Giantkiller,’’ brought $430; four drawings made by 
Thackeray in his Paris days sold for over $500. ‘Two dozen of 
Leech’s pictures, the first of his drawings to be sold in open mar- 
ket, brought nearly $100 apiece. An unpublished skit by Charles 
Keene on George Francis Train, with a note on the margin to the 
editor of Punch, ‘‘ Will this do, or is it libellous?’’ sold for $33. 
There were also Hablot K. Browne’s (Phiz) drawings for Lever’s 
works, pictures by Rowlandson and Seymour, and Cruikshank’s 
illustrations to Ainsworth’s novels. An unpublished ‘‘Sir John 
‘alstaff and Bardolph’’ by Cruikshank went for $85. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


[FOR THE AMERICAN.) 
WASHINGTON, D.C., March 19, 1895. 


| O igan aftermath of Congress is being gathered by a few of the 


Representatives and Senators who have remained in the 
national capital for the purpose of quietly looking over the poli- 
tical field with a view of determining the shape public issues are 
liable to take in the near future. The sentiment in relation to 
bimetallism is largely undergoing favorable changes for the white 
metal. In public interviews of the past week, with public men, 
we have failed to hear anything but conservative talk on the part 
of those who were formerly strong advocates of gold-monometal- 
lism. One of the most promising features of private discussion 
is that the advocates of bimetallism are no longer considered 
heretics or cranks. The question is now accepted as reasonable 
and one which is creeping into banking circles that have hereto- 
fore worshiped only the god of gold. 

A notable incident of what public sentiment is was illustrated 
last evening when a public discussion took place in the Metzerott 
Music Hall between selected contestants from the Georgetown 
University and the Columbia College. More than a thousand 
people were turned away from the hall, and it is doubtful if any 
public building in Washington would have accommodated the 
crowd if an opportunity had been offered to all. The discussion 
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was a fair presentation of the question of gold and silver. The | 


advocates of bimetallism gained a signal victory, the judges 
awarding them a favorable decision with great unanimity. I cite 
this merely to show that if this question were now thrown open 
to public discussion throughout the United States, there can be 
no doubt but that bimetallism would show a large gain and an 
overwhelming majority in its favor. 


' 
} 


Favorable comment among public men is noted upon the | 


letter of the Hon. Robert P. Porter, from London, March oth, 
published in the New York Sw of the 18th instant, in which 
article it is shown that public sentiment in England will soon 
favor bimetallism under the leadership of W. H. Grenfell, Chair- 
man of the Bimetallic Parliamentary Committee. 


This article of Mr. Porter’s ought to be republished through- 
out the country, as it contains information that the common 
people ought to read and understand. The following quotation 
indicates the drift of the article to which reference is made: 

‘The great aim of bimetallists is to mitigate and remove the 
evils arising from the constant fluctuations and growing diver- 
gence in the relative value of gold and silver, and the fact that the 
House of Commons has unanimously passed a resolution embody- 
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AS OTHERS SEE U/S. 


WHAT “THE AMERICAN” IS DOING. 


‘‘S. M,’’ the versatile and reliable correspondent of Philadel- 
phia’s bright Avening Star, ventilated the views in his Washington 
letter, last week, of leading United States Senators and other states- 
men on the coming Presidential possibilities. One of his para- 
graphs speaks of THE AMERICAN and the good work it is doing. 
It says: 

‘‘The Democrats are beginning to fear the disintegration of 
their party in the Southern States if the silver question is not 
settled before the next Presidential canvass is over. Senator 
Pugh, of Alabama, who was a member of the lower House of 


| Congress before the war, avers that Democratic party or no Dem- 
| ocratic party, the cause of silver will sweep the South like a 


whirlwind. He told me yesterday that in his opinion, Wharton 
Barker’s AMERICAN was doing more for the cause of silver than 


| any other periodical in the country.”’ 


ing the above statement of opinion is one the significance of | 


which it is impossible to exaggerate. It is an actual, visible and 
tangible result of the change of opinion in the House of Commons. 
Bimetallism is in the air; it is everywhere discussed ; the feeling 
that there is something wrong somewhere, which can be redressed, 
is growing. The textile districts of Lancashire, Cheshire, York- 


shire and Derbyshire are getting sore and impatient. The textile | 
| their opponents as the essence of all that was low, mean and 


operatives’ associations of these districts have subscribed 4500 to 
the funds of the Bimetallic League. ‘There used to be an old 
saying in political circles that what Lancashire thinks first the 
rest of the country thinks soon after; and Lancashire has already 
begun to ask the reason why.”’ 

The past week has furnished an opportunity for careful in- 
vestigation of the questions at issue among the more prominent 
men of the departments of the government in Washington. In 
conversation a few days ago, we were asked this question: ‘‘ If 
we should go to a silver basis in the United States would we not 
be placed alongside of India and Mexico ?”’ 

To this answer was made: ‘‘ If India and Mexico should 
adopt the gold standard would it raise them to an equality with 


the United States? Would the ryots of India and the peons of | 


Mexico be lifted upon a par with American manhood by the 
adoption of a gold standard in their country? If this is not true, 
how is it possible to break down American manhood, American 


standard ?”’ 

Money standards do not affect people so far as character and 
manhood are concerned. The foundation of our Republic was 
laid by men who possessed these high qualities, and for a half 
century, when silver was the only money of the country, they not 
only laid the foundation great and strong, but they built a super- 
structure which has attracted the attention of the world. 

The changing of the money standard would no more affect it 
now than did the conditions at the time of the building. 

Another favored argument which we have had to en- 
counter among some of the would-be wise men in high places 
is that we need gold not only to maintain our commercial suprem- 
acy in time of peace, but we are wholly dependent upon our stock 


COURAGEOUS AND PROGRESSIVE. 

The Willmar (Minn.) 77bune, an enterprising and wideawake 
Western newspaper, whilst quoting, a few days ago, an editorial 
from the columns of THE AMERICAN, says of us: 

It is surprising to see how the East is waking up and falling 
in line with the progressive ideas of the West. Even old Phila- 
delphia is rubbing her eyes and beginning to see alight. We 
clip the following from THE AMERICAN of February 9g, 1895, a 
weekly journal published in Philadelphia by Wharton Barker. 
We used to read THE AMERICAN years ago, and we rejoice to see 
it now has courage enough to |} oist the banner of reform within 
hearing of the Liberty Bell. Last fall Populists were denounced by 


vicious. But here comes THE AMERICAN and tells the good peo- 
ple of Philadelphia and elsewhere that ‘‘the People’s party is 
merely the manifestation of the widespread discontent of law- 
abiding and reputable citizens.’’ ‘This of course is not the opinion 
of a Wall Street bull-bear, but of a man whose opinien is worth 
a thousand times more—a broad-minded journalist and philoso- 
pher. THE AMERICAN is a Republicin protectionist journal. 
We highly recommend it to our Republican friends hereabout. 


RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 


[ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH. ] 


PART I. 
N the first place, what is Turkestan? As the etymology of the 
word implies, Turkestan is the land of the Turks ; and by 
the Turks we do not refer to the Ottoman Turks of Constantinople 


‘ | and Asia Minor, who are only a branch detached by migration 
thrift and American enterprise by the adoption of a silver | 


from the great Turco-Mongol or Hunnic family. Neither would 
we speak of the Turks of Jrak or of Syria, the descendants of 
other invaders belonging to the same race and issuing from Turk- 
estan during the Middle Ages. It is the home-keeping Turks that 
we have here to consider, the Turanians, the life-long foes of our 
Aryan ancestors, if certain vague historical documents are to be 


| credited. 


Turkestan is where we find the true, the primitive Turks ; 
not, we repeat, the modern, polished Turks, whose figures are not 


| unfamiliar to us, nowand then, on the boulevards of our European 


of gold in time of war. This fallacy is laid bare by the great fact | 


that no great war was ever fought on a purely metallic basis, 
especially of gold. Paper money has figured in nearly all nations 
while at war, as was the case in the United States during the war of 
the Rebellion. We had neither gold nor silver, but we established a 
credit by the use of currency that surprised the world and achieved 
results unknown in civil government. 


The outlook for the future is hopeful. FARMER JONES. 


cities, capped with the fez, and clad in the stambouline, which, by 
the way, looks so pitifully like a frockcoat, but the nomadic 
Turks, those savage plunderers, always in the saddle, strangers to 
all civilization, or, at any rate, to the sort to which we are accus- 
tomed. Now, in this nineteenth century, the Turanians of that 
remote region are still wilder Turks than were those of the time 
of Orosmanes and Bajazet, who were then already civilized and 
transformed through several centuries of migration towards the 
West, as well as through contact with the nations of Christendom. 

The inhabitants of Europe have long had occasion to know 
the race in the lands that it has more or less permanently con- 
quered. Still, in referring to Turkestan, or Turan, as the land of 
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the Turks, perhaps greater accuracy would be gained by calling it 
their land of adoption, for it is not, strictly speaking, their orig- 
inal country, in so far, at least, as relates to the region lying west 
of the plateau of Pamir, and nowadays known as Russian Turk- 
estan. We could not positively say to what race belonged the 
Scythians and the Massagetz, who in ancient Greek times peopled 
these regions. It is only onward from the fifth century of our era 
that we can vouch for the coming of the Turks from the East. 
Not until that epoch, according to Chinese annals, did the Hiung 
Nu, who may be identified with the Huns, and the Tiu Kiu, in 
all likelihood the Turks, being constantly forced back by the 
Chinese, issue from the Mongolian deserts, and, crossing the Thian 
Shan, or Celestial Mountains, spread themselves westward over 
Bactriana and the adjacent countries. From that period until the 
great Mongol invasion of Genghis Khan in the thirteenth century, 
a continual current of Turkish migration kept pouring, almost 
uninterruptedly, into Great Bokhara fresh hordes of invaders from 
Northern China. After serving as mercenaries under the Persian 
Sassanidz, the Fatimite Arabs, and the Christian or Mussulman 
monarchs of Western Asia, they ended by implanting themselves 
firmly in all the country betwixt the Celestial Mountains and the 
Caspian Sea, and by putting forth branches to the west, even into 
Europe. 

These Turks, these Mongols, all of them barbarians, proceed- 
ing from the north of China, are not to be identified with the 
Chinese. ‘True, it is admitted, though perhaps wrongly, that they, 
too, may belong to the yellow race, but that they constitute a 
second great ramification of that race, to which has been given 
the name of the Altaic, or Turco-Mongol branch ; and to the same 
family we attach the Finns, who, at avery remote date, peopled 
the boreal regions of Asia and Europe. 

Therefore Turkestan is an ethnographical rather than a geo- 
graphical region, as its frontiers are not formed by physical 
boundaries. The great mountain barrier that segregates the con- 
tinent of Asia into three natural divisions almost devoid of com- 
munication one with another, the domains of three civilizations, 
of three dynasties of civilizations, one might say—the Hindu, the 
Chinese, and the Iranian—does not limit it. .On the contrary, the 
Turkish race sits astraddle of the principal range of the three 
chains of mountains, the Thian Shan, the ancient Imaus ; and the 
central nucleus of all these chains, the plateau of Pamir, lies 
within its domain. Just as the Roman world developed round 
the Mediterranean basin, so seems the Turco-Mongol world to 
have-developed round the great mountain sally that forms the 
center of Asia, and was once, if faith may be accorded certain 
traditions, the cradle of mankind. 





Turkestan is naturally divided by the lofty barrier of the 
Thian Shan into Chinese Turkestan, Little Bokhara, or Eastern 
Turkestan, on the one side, and on the otherinto the modern Russian 
Turkestan, the country formerly called Independent Tartary or 
Great Bokhara. 

Judging from the vast numbers of men that have issued from 
it at divers epochs, judging also from its superficial extent and 
the fertility of its soil, Turkestan must long ago have been a very 
densely populated region. Nowadays, if not a desert, it is, at 
least, very sparsely inhabited. This is owing to the great migra- 
tions that, dating from the beginning of the Christian era, have 
compelled its inhabitants, in successive hosts, to proceed westward 
—a movement that appeared to have crowded back in the same 
direction the Slavic and Teutonic barbarians who caused the fall 
of the Roman Empire. As geological facts go to prove, the 
emigrating impulse was activated by the gradual drying up of all 
that vast region, which transformed a notably rich and fertile 
country into an uninhabitable waste. In fact, the geological 
formation termed /vess, constituting the soil of all Turkestan, as 
well as of the greater portion of China, is indescribably fertile, pro- 
vided it is watered. Now, the supply of water from the springs 
and rivers, being dependent on the regularity of the rainfall, no 
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| longer permits the irrigation of but a very restricted section of the 


plain. After defending themselves by hydraulic contrivances, 
whose colossal remains still subsist, the inhabitants were forced 
at last to remove in the early centuries of our era. 

If Turkestan has supplied Europe and Western Asia with 
multitudes of invaders, if it has been the starting point of count- 
less numbers of emigrants, it has likewise received manifold migra- 
tions from the North and East, not to mention the military invas- 
ions of the Persians, Arabs and people from the South and West. 

The successive invaders who, from the north and west of 
China, poured forth between the commencement of our era and 
the close of the medizeval period, all belonged to the great Turco- 
Mongol family, although representing diverse and very numerous 
branches of that family. To-day, after so many conquests and 
repeated invasions, Turkestan is occupied by the remnants of all 
those races, whose classification is still a matter of great obscurity 
to ethnographers. 

But, speaking in a summary, general way, the population of 
Central Asia may be divided into two groups clearly recognizable 


| by their aptitudes, their mode of life, and even their costume— 





to wit, the nomadic and the sedentary. The sedentary group, 
comprising the dwellers in the cities, round which they have 
brought extensive tracts of land under fine cultivation, is every- 
where known in Turkestan by term Sart, no matter what the filia- 
tion. This uniform appellation designates a population evidently 
not homogeneous, but formed of two quite distinct types, the one 
Iranian, the other Turanian. ‘The first type is that of a certainly 
very ancient race, perhaps autochthonous in Bactriana and Sog- 
diana ; the second is due to a mingling of the first with its Mon- 
gol or Uebeg conquerors. The Southern Sarts have thick, curling, 
black beards, large dark eyes, very aquiline noses, good color, oval 
faces and regular features ; while the Northern Sarts have scanty, 
stiff beards, yellow skin, small, drawn-up eyes, short noses and 
prominent cheekbones. In the former the Iranian blood predom- 
inates, in the latter the Turanian. The great majority of travel- 
ers call the Sarts simply Iranians, and therefore kinsmen of the 
Persians, and of ourselves, since we have sprung from the same 
parent stock. They also speak of the language as Aryan—an 
inaccuracy, because, as a rule, the Sarts use a Turkish dialect 
very similar to the classical Jagataic, and only in some frontier 
oasis in the south and in a few mountain villages is the Tadjik 
spoken, which is derived from the Sanscrit. All travelers are 
unanimous, too, in describing the Sarts as essentially cunning, 
treacherous and cowardly; yet these charges are perhaps exag- 
gerated. The Sarts, to be sure, prefer trade and agriculture to 
war and plunder; they are less bold and adventurous than the 
generality of nomads ; less tareless and poorer horsemen than the 
Kirghiz ; less daring, less savage, and less chivalrous than the 
Turcomans. But they are infinitely more familiar with letters, 
more economical,'and more civilized. Nor do they lack a certain 
amount of courage, proof whereof is evident in their ability to 
maintain their independence, to found rich and powerful cities, 
and to exercise almost absolute lordship over the nomads. Many 
of their towns, even now, exceed 100,000 inhabitants, having 
superb buildings and being surrounded by thousands of acres of 
gardens and rice fields. Letters and science have always flour- 
ished among them, while their economical and practical minds 
are a match for those of the Chinese. As to wearing apparel, the 
Sarts are partial to the £ha/at, a sort of dressing gown, often very 
gaudy in color and astonishingly varied in pattern, to close-fitting 
woolen trousers and leather boots. ‘Their headgear is a small 
pointed cap, called a ¢epe, composed of embroidered cloth, and 
much more graceful than the fez adopted by the Mussulmans of 
the West. When traveling, or on occasions of ceremony, they 
wind a voluminous white muslin turbin round the /efe, the entire 
affair much resembling the headdress of the Persian Achemen- 
ides, or even that of the Hittites, as represented on ancient mon- 
uments. WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 
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AMONG THE PREACHERS. 
KO XII., at eighty-five, isexceedingly abstemious in his diet. 
For breakfast, a cup of coffee with bread; for dinner, soup, 
a modicum of meat and a vegetable, with a small glassful of 
Bordeaux wine ; for supper, soup with bread and the same quan- 
tity of wine. 
* OK 
> 
An organ has been placed in the Leavenworth (Kan.) 
Roman Catholic Cathedral in memory of Bishop John Baptiste 
Miege, who was titular bishop of the territory now embraced in 
the States of Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado and Indian Ter- 
ritory. 


Kok 
“-: 


It is proposed to place in the Methodist building being erected 
in Rome, Italy, a memorial to Dr. Charles Elliott, for some years 
editor of the Western Christian Advocate, to cost about $5,000. 
Dr. Elliott was not only an able editor, but one of the most pro- 


found scholars of his time. 


In Andover Theological Seminary more than half of the act- 
ing teaching force of the institution is now engaged in teaching 
directly the Bible. 
departed from the Bible, it is not from failure to search the Scrip- 
tures with Berean faithfulness.’’ 


to 


A reception and banquet, to be given under the auspices of 
the Essex (Mass.) Methodist Social Union, in honor of Bishop 
Merrill, is to be held in Salem, Mass., on April 3d. The Bishop 
is to preside over the New England Conference, which is to meet 
this year in Salem at that time. 


ma 


Next year there will be a great celebration at Rheims, the 
capital of the champagne district, to commemorate the fourteen 
hundredth anniversary of the conversion to Catholicism of Clovis 
and his Franks. ‘The Pope has proclaimed a six months’ jubilee 
for the occasion, beginning at Easter. 


KF 


The Rev. Dr. Saunders, colored, a man of learning and cul- 
ture, is the editor of 7he Afro-American, of Charlotte, N. C., the 
President of Biddle University, of the same place, and a member 
of the Presbyterian Freedman’s Board. 


interest in it. 


* * 
* 


Elmer Clapsaddle, better known as the ‘‘ Hermit of Six Mile | 


Creek,’’ is the name of a unique character who lives alone in the 
woods in Niagara County, N. Y. Over his cabin he has posted 
the notice: ‘* People Not Wanted Here.’’ 
five years old, and has written astrange book called, ‘‘ Key to the 
Bible; the Voice of the Seventh Angel; the Mysteries of God 
Finished or Revealed ; the Millenium End of the World.”’ 


SULTAN ABDUL-HAMI/D. 








| a recent number of the Contemporary Review, ‘ Eastern 
Resident,’’ an able and well-informed writer, has made an 
elaborate apology for the Sultan, which might well be called 
‘‘Abdul Hamid in the Potential Mood.”’ 
length all the good that this Sultan might, could, would or should 
have done, and the little he did do, or could not prevent the 
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Sultan is a self-constituted prisoner in his palace, like the Pope 
at Rome.’’ Comparisons are always odious, and there is nothing 
in the context to justify the writer in making these. 

Abdul-Hamid is, undoubtedly, a good Turk and a good 
Sultan, which is not the same thing as saying he is a good man 
and a good ruler; though we are quite ready to admit that 
‘‘morally and intellectually he is superior to all the Sultans of the 
nineteenth century * * * anda striking contrast to those of 
the eighteenth.’’ The last of the Constantines was also one of 
the best of his race, and redeemed in his honorable defeat the 
fallen glories of the Western Czesars, though he could not avert the 
doom of the Empire. Nor will all the good intentions and benig- 
nity of Abdul-Hamid retrieve the most portentious abuse of 
power during centuries of misrule. 

It is the passage referring to Armenia in this paper that is 
important, coming as it does from an earnest Turcophil, who is, 


| evidently, well informed and on the spot. 


‘‘Tf it is possible that Andover Seminary has | 


‘‘Ttis a simple, unvarnished fact,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that unless Rus- 
sia does occupy Armenia, the Christian population will be extermi- 
nated. No other power can save them. And when England un- 
derstands the alternative she will applaud, rather than resist, the 
advance of Russia, as she did after the massacres in Bulgaria. 
The terrible massacres at Sassoun, by the Turkish troops, with 
its accompanying horrors, was not an isolated event. It is not 


| often that 4,000 people are slaughtered at once; but the process 


| 


The University, which | 


now has 300 negro s s, isi > Pts . Saun- | 
3 gro - tudent , is in need of money and Dr. Saun ped, so much the better. 
ders is at present visiting various cities of the North to arouse | 


He is about twenty- | 


| menia. 


of gradual extermination has been going on for years, with ex- 
actly similar scenes, repeated from week to week. The organiza- 
tion of the Koords into Hamidic regiments, under the special 
patronage of the Sultan, has legalized these raids and accelerated 
the work of extermination.”’ 


According to the letter of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
England holds the Island of Cyprus as a vantage ground, whence 
she can see that the Sultan performs his engagement to protect 
these very Christians, and, if need were, to protect her faithful 
protege, himself, from all foreign aggression. Referring to this 
convention in 1879, Lord Salisbury informed the world that not 
only ‘‘ had careful provision been made against future misgovern- 
ment in European Turkey,’ but that ‘‘arrangements of a dif- 
ferent kind, having the same end in view, had provided for the 
Asiatic dominions of the Sultan security for the present and hope 
of prosperity and stability for the future.’’ England likes the 
Island of Cyprus as she likes Egypt, and she means to keep both. 
But she has no wish to take up the Eastern question. And if 
this unfortunate Armenian incident can be hushed up and drop- 
Hence the refusal of the government 
to publish consular reports of last fall and the efforts made to 
disprove the well-established main facts of the massacres by dis- 
crediting sensational episodes incidental to them, and which may 
be grossly exaggerated or altogether false. Thus the New York 
Herald, not long since, announced that this whole fabric of ‘* Ar- 
menian atrocities was based on a poem by Mrs. Hemans, ‘‘ The 
Souliote Mother.”’ 

Nor is Russia at all anxious to annex the remainder of Ar- 
The stronghold of Kars gives her the key of Asia Minor, 


| and it is doubtful if she will, philanthropically, relieve England 


| in the discharge of what is her manifest duty. 
| not produce the same results as in 1852? 


| ady. 


| 
} 


After discussing at | 


foreign administrators of the public debt from doing for Turkey, | 


the writer arrives at this despairing conclusion : 


‘Tf Sultan Abdul-Hamid would come out of his palace, | 


(would) disband his secret police, (would) trust his Mohammedan 
subjects, (would) restore to the Porte its full responsibility, 
(would) do simple justice to his Christian subjects, * * * his 
people, and all the world, would recognize the great and noble 
qualities which they now ignore. * * * The sad pity of it 
is that he will never do it. Itis too late. The influence of the 
palace favorites is too strong.”’ 


This Turcophil writer declares that Abdul-Hamid compares 
favorably with Alexander III., so that ‘‘we cannot eulogize the 
one and condemn the other.’’ Many of his readers will beg to 
differ with him on this point, and also when he states that ‘‘ the 


| against her. 


Moreover, what 
guarantee is there that Russia’s occupation of Armenia would 

2? Then, as now, the 
sick man was in an acute phase of a chronic and incurable mal- 
The treatment meted out to Christian raids in Bulgaria and 
elsewhere had caused Nicholas I. to send Prince Menshikoff to 
remind the Sultan that the treaties of Kainardji and Adrianople 
gave Russia a protectorate over these Christians, and to exact 
the confirmation and fulfillment of the treaties. Lord Aberdeen, 
then Prime Minister, had given Nicholas the official assurance 
that England would not resent his occupation of the principalities 
as a material guarantee. Yet, ere long, Russia found herself, 
without an ally, engaged ina life-and-death struggle with France, 
England, Turkey, Sardinia and Austria (indirectly) combined 
‘astern Resident ’’ feels confident that ‘‘ England 


| will not oppose Russia’s occupation of Armenia, when she under- 


stands that there is no alternative but the extermination of the 
Armenian nation.’’ But there is nothing in England’s policy in 
the past to warrant the belief that she will abstain from any 
course of action, if self-interest happens to lie in that direction. 
Would not England, moreover, be strictly obliged by the Con- 
vention of Cyprus to protect the Sultan against tke Russian 
aggressor ? ; 

Russia will certainly count the cost before kindling the torch of 
international war, unless, indeed, some wave of popular sentiment 
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| 


should again force the hand of the government as in 1877. | 
For, as I have pointed out elsewhere, there is among the Russian 
people a profound national animosity for the hereditary oppres- 
sion of their fellow-Slavs and coreligionists, which is equaled 
only by their antipathy for the Jews. Moslem, in common par- 
lance, is a generic term by which the people designate all foreign 
enemies, no matter of what nation. ‘The French invaders under 
the First Napoleon were all ‘‘ Mussulmans’’ for the Russian 
peasants. These national sentiments are among the secret and 
imponderable quantities which affect the course of history more 
than all the schemes and combinations of autocrats and statesmen. 
Les rots s'agitent et les peuples les menent, is quite as true as L’hom- 
me sagtte et Dieu le mene. 

There is another contingency, not probable, but not alto- 
gether impossible. There may be a new treaty of Unkiar Skel- 
essi, an offensive and defensive alliance between Turkey and 
Russia, as in 1833. But this would not suit England to-day any- 
more than it did then. 

Whatever may be the denouement of the Armenian massacres, 
one thing is certain—the doom of the Ottoman Empire is sealed. 
On the walls of the House of Osmanlis, mortared with the blood 
and the tears of the conquered, the handwriting is distinctly 
legible to all, to the Turks themselves most of all. And, alas ! 
there is nothing that renders men so cruel and bloodthirsty as 
fear. 

Nations, as well as individuals, have their periods of genesis, 
adolescence, senility and decline, while some are life-long valetudi- 
narians. And the crumbling away of a national fabric in decay 
seems the necessary signal for the commencement of a new histori- 
cal era. 

One hundred years ago the French Revolution broke all 
Feudal sceptres, toppled over many hereditary thrones, and 
inaugurated, not the reign of the sovereign people that was in the 
programme, but the reign of King Mammon, with all the divine 
rights the money-bag confers. With the second fall of Constan- 
tinople a new cycle will begin in the history of humanity. New 
Dark Ages, like and unlike those which preceded 1453, will have 
to be traversed. New crusades must be waged, not against the 
Turk, nor against Feudal seigneurs and autocrats, but against the 
oligarchy of the money-bag. The people are beginning to discover 
that their much-vaunted sovereignty is singularly overshadowed 
by the real King, who is making them understand what another 
king once said to his subjects. Whereas my predecessors 
‘‘scourged you with whips, I will scourge you with scorpions.’’ 
The battlefields of the future will be the money marts of the world. 
Financial juggling and counting-house legerdemain will replace 
the mace and the battle-ax of the visored knights. Already un- 
limited competition has made it almost impossible for any but 
those who can operate on a large scale to continue competing. At 
the present moment the French Rothschilds are trying to get con- 
trol of all the petroleum industries in Russia, and as they can out- 
bid the Standard Oil Company and the Russian State, too, for that 
matter, they will probably succeed in this and every similar under- 
taking. Zant pis for stockholders in small concerns that must 
be frozen out. What is the meaning, too, of this rapid increase 
of large landowners in the West? and this forming, in geometrical 
ratio, of a peasant class of small tenant-farmers ? Holy Russia 
legislates to save her sacred soil, at least, from being absorbed by 
the Jews, and other European nations are struggling to escape 
from the far-reaching, suckers of the all-devouring polypus. 
Shall Christians of the New World become the wage-earners of 
the money-bags, their tillers of the soil, ‘‘ their hewers of wood, 
their drawers of water’’? Videant consules ne. 

THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SLAV AND MOSLEM.”’ 
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TERSELY TOLD VIEWS OF NEWSPAPERMEN ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
THERE’ S PITH IN THEM. 


THE REAL SEAT OF WAR. 
Philadelphia North American. 
It seems that the Cuban revolution is revoluted chiefly in 
Philadelphia and other big American cities. 


A HOME QUESTION. 
The Presbyterian. 
Liquor dealers have dollars at stake; Christian men have 
sons at stake. Which are the most valuable ? 
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PAVED WITH GOOD INTENTIONS. 

New York World. 
We are bossed too much. New York intends to have decent 
Croker has gone and Platt 


must go! 


Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
A Denver woman proposes to start a paper known as the 
If the editor is pretty there will be no doubt about the 


ok 
bs 


WHY HAVEMEYVER IS HOPEFUL. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
There will be a good many comparatively young men in the 
new Senate, and as sugar has always bees a temptation to the 
young, Mr. Havemeyer is hopeful. 


x 


* 


VERY WELCOME NEWS. 
New York Tribune. 

The anthracite coal combination finds bankrupt Reading a 
cumbrous and awkward association to deal with. Prices of coal 
must inevitably take a big slump at an earlyday. Welcome news 
for all consumers. 


‘sb 
* 


THE BATE PATENT DECISION. 
Electricity. 

‘‘The manufacture of incandescent lamps is now free forever. 
Monopoly in the telephone business, as in the electric lighting 
business, is broken, and the next year or two will witness a com- 
plete change in the situation. 


*  ® 


x 
A NOTEWORTHY COINCIDENCE. 
New York Tribune. 

It is worthy of note that about the time Mr. Cleveland wants 
to go away and fire a lot of cold lead into the ducks, the govern- 
ment discovers that the lighthouses along the Carolina coasts are 
badly in need of inspection. 


* pk 
3 


GRESHAM S FOLLY. 
New York Herald. 

Is it not time for Mr. Gresham to come to his senses and stop 
further foolery at our legations in Pekin and Tokio in connection 
with this peace business, which is a matter that China and Japan 
alone can and should settle ? 


* 


“7HE VILEST SINNER!’ 


* 


New York Times. 

No possible harm, but much good, possibly, will result from 
the plan just announced by the Salvation Army for making a 
special endeavor to bring policemen within its ranks. The scheme 
is a commendable one, and hopeful as well, though at first sight 
it appears more amusing than practical. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT VERSE. 


NE has to go to the last pages of the Century this month in 
order to find the poetry. William Prescott Foster and 
Henry Jerome Stockard have sonnets which have no especial 

claims to attention, and Josephine H. Nicholls has some pretty 
but superficial lines entitled ‘‘ Summer ; ’’ but not until we reach 
the end of the number and find Mr. Stedman’s really dignified 
sonnet, do we come upon work which compels admiration. This 
‘‘Proem to a Victorian Anthology’’ is characterized by the 
eloquence and verbal felicity which mark all that its author does, 
whether in prose or verse. : 

In lighter vein, we have some delicious verses from that good 

Tennysonian, Dr. Henry Van Dyke. ‘‘An Angler’s Wish in 
Town’? is full to the brim of the fisherman’s longing and the 
sportsman’s zest, and it has in it the very feel of the brooks and 
greening trees : 
‘*T guess the pussy-willows now 
Are creeping out on every bough 


Along the brook ; and robins look 
For early worms behind the plough. 


* * * 


‘The flocks of young anemones 
Are dancing round the budding trees ; 
Who can help wishing to go a-fishing 
In days as full of joy as these ?”’ 
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It would be a pleasure, did space permit, to quote the whole 
of this charming bit of simplicity. 

The March Lippincott has a quatrain in memory of Robert 
Louis Stevenson from the pen of Richard Barton, and Charles G. 
1D. Roberts contributes one of his characteristic conceits, entitled 
‘“Tee.’’ These little pieces, of which Professor Roberts is so pro- 
lific, always contain a thought which arrests attention because of 
its very commonness in our experience. We wonder somebody 
hasn’t made a rhyme about it before. 

Condensation seems to be the watchword of the hour in verse 
as in fiction, and so we have quatrains and succinct statements of 
artistic truth in a single musical cadence, corresponding well 
enough with the epigrams and ‘‘ etchings ’’ affected by modish 
writers of prose. 

It is somewhat hopeful that Bliss Carman has taken to sing- 
ing ‘‘ Little Lyrics of Joy.’’ Certainly, the number of versemen 
who, in these latter days, croon the ‘‘ Little Lyrics of Pain,’’ is 
sufficiently large to prevent Mr. Carman’s note from becoming 
demoralizing. But the note is seductive : 


“*O wind and stars ! I am with you now; 
And ports of day, good-bye ! 
When my Captain Love puts out to sea, 
His mariner am I.’’ 


The other stanzas lack the breeziness and abandon of this one, 
but all have charm. 

The editors of Zhe Chap Book, understanding the exceeding 
value of contrasted colors, give us Arthur Macy in the same num- 
ber with Bliss Carman. Mr. Macy’s recipe for the making of 
poetry is, no doubt, true as gospel : 


““ You take a cloud ofa silvern hue, 
A tender smile or a sprig of rue, 
With plenty of light and shade.’’ 


And then you go on to take a great many other things, not for- 
getting a cadence and a lock of woman’s hair, and much that is 
noble and passionate and inspiring. The list of materials is irre- 
proachable, but by and by begins the compounding. Ay, there’s 
the rub: 


‘* And 7f the poet’s hand be strong 
To weave the web of a deathless song—— ”’ 


What an enormous 7/, and how Mr. Macy does dash our hopes ! 
But it is all done well enough, as light verse goes, nowadays. 
The difficulty appears to be that the minor poets of the day (we 
are not now referring especially to either Mr. Carman or Mr. 
Macy) labor under the continual apprehension that somehow they 
will fail to get enough ‘‘thought’’ into their verse. The error 
that it is the business of poetry to teach something or to preach 
something is responsible for a deal of labored versification from 
which a long-suffering public well may pray to be delivered. 
When will the versifiers understand that philosophy and 
ethics accomplish their mission much more expeditiously when 
set forth in prose ? When will the poets be content merely /o sig, 
as a rose is content merely to bloom? When shall we all 
learn that beauty is its own sufficient excuse for being, and that 
to him who hath the knowledge of beauty in his soul all things 
needful shall be added? We who profess to worship the beautiful 
lack the courage of conviction, and so go about making rhymes 
upon all subjects, from political equality to the workings of the 
moral law, oblivious to the fact that men are made holy through 
the emotions and the zesthetic sense,—never through the intellect. 
This is scarcely vituperation, but rather the statement of a 
truth to which the trend of current verse gives especially point. 
FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 


HISTORY OF MONEY IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


HE above is the title of a short treatise by Alexander del Mar, 
just published by the author, in London, which is well 
worthy of study. After speaking of the different ratios 

between gold and silver, established by Christian and Moslem 
nations in medizeval times, the Christian nations adopting the 
Roman ratio of 12 to 1 and the Moslem and Pagan nations the 
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the year 1524 varied from 8 to 10 forr. Referring to the onerous 
and arbitrary changes made in the coinage by Charles V., in 
1524 and 1546, Alexander del Mar goes on to speak of the prac- 
tice of the sovereigns of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
to adulterate the coins; but he continues: ‘‘ Some of the altera- 
tions were no doubt rendered necessary by the dwindling stock 
and uncertain supplies of the precious metals, or were made for 
other good reasons; for, as Mr. Hallam has remarked, no ill 
results appear to have followed them. But others, as attested by 
their evil consequences, were evidently made for profit to the 
King, or else resorted to as a ready means to fill an exhausted 
treasury.’’ 

As soon as the Dutch Republic was fairly on its feet and the 


as 
an 


| hardy Dutchmen were able to turn their undivided attention to 


trade, they suffered great inconvenience and loss from the clipped 
and worn state of the silver and gold coins, and, to remedy this 
evil, among other objects, the Bank of Amsterdam was estab- 
lished, in 1609. The bank received any kind of silver coins, giv- 
ing credit for the fine metal contained in them; and it also received 


| gold coins on deposit, valuing them at their market rate in sols 
| banco, a unit based on a specified amount of fine silver, twenty 


| sols banco being originally equal to the Dutch florin. 


This sys- 
tem deprived gold and silver of such part of their value as they 


| had derived from stamping and proclamation, and therefore temp- 





Indian ratio of 6% to 1, the author shows that the inhabitants of | 


the low countries used the ratio of 8 to 1, until Pepin and Char- 
lemagne substituted the Roman ratio of 12 tor in the eighth 
century ; but with the death of Charlemagne and the collapse of 
his empire, the monetary system then established fell into dis- 
use, and the ratio of the Dutch coinage from that period down to 


tation to tamper with money destined for use in Holland was 
swept away. It practically established unlimited coinage, and 
under this stimulus an immense quantity of the precious metals 
now found their way into Holland and a local rise of prices en- 
sued. Holland prospered as she never prospered before; but in 
1648 the Dutch discontinued the free coinage of silver at the ratio 
established by the bank (13% to 1), prices fell, and Dutch com- 
merce languished; but ‘‘ England, under the influence of its 
burgher class, adopted it (silver free coinage) in 1666, and held on 
to it until, through other means, she had gained the commercial 
supremacy of the world and was enabled (chiefly during the last 
and present centuries) to urge it upon all other States. Then 
she dropped silver.”’ 

Going on to speak of the dangers resulting from the control 
of the money of the world by the usurers, Mr. Alexander del Mar 
says: ‘‘The emperors of Rome controlled the emissions of Euro- 
pean money for thirteen centuries, and the kings and dukes for 
nearly four centuries afterwards; whilst the usurers have held it, 
to the present time, for about two centuries. It is not too much 
to say that during these two centuries greater monetary changes 
have been made, and more losses have been occasioned to the in- 
dustrial classes of the European world than were made by all the 
degradations and debasements of the imperial and regal periods 
put together.’’ And again, ‘‘ when the burghers wrested from the 
Empire what is virtually the prerogative of coinage, they demon- 
etized silver and declared gold coins alone fit for the high function 
of legal tender. When the monarchy of 1816 was erected they 
submitted to a system of gold and silver coins; but no sooner did 
the lapse of time strengthen their hands and the great yield of the 
Russian gold mines afford them a pretext than they agitated and 
brought about that reliance upon a single metal (at a time) which 
constitutes the fulcrum of the mercantile system. Here the real 
character of the burgher class disclosed itself. Their patriotism 
was not for Holland, but for the burghers. Dr. Vrolik has in 
vain endeavored to defend them from this imputation, by alleging 
that the silver standard was not adopted after the discovery of 
gold in California, but before it (1847). But he has adroitly 
omitted to mention that it occurred upon the heels of the great 
discoveries of gold in the Ural, and is distinctly traceable to that 
event. Leon Faucher very correctly attributed to this unpatriotic 
class an ‘“‘insurrection of fear.’’ It was fear for their beloved 
securities that superinduced this measure, which cost the State 
10,000,000 of florins and the people 10,000,000,000; and it was 
the same craven fear that in 1873 induced this class to clamor for 
that ‘‘ gold standard’’ which now sustains their investments, but 
which lowers their claims of patriotism to the sordid level of their 
breeches pockets.’’ 


THE Massachusetts State Board of Registration in Phar- 
macy has a sharp sentence or two in its late report worthy of 
copying. It says: ‘‘The days for the use of a druggist’s to 
run a saloon, or even to obtain anything like a living by the sale 
of rum, have passed, and any and every drug store that does and 
must depend upon the sales of liquor as the major part, or even 
as a necessary portion of the revenues to sustain the store, had 
better abandon the drug business. The drug store can no longer 
be a cloak or protection for illegal or improper sales of liquor.” 
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FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 


HF Government of Chili has announced its intention of pur- 
chasing all the railroads in that country. 


The American Bell Telephone Company, last week, declared 
its regular quarterly dividend of three dollars per share, payable 
April 15. 


* OK 


Lord Chief Justice Russell, of England, has decided that 
gambling in the rise and fall of stocks is not gambling within the 
meaning of the gaming acts. 


* OK 


The official returns of imports into France for the months of 
January and February, show the value of 602,315,000 francs, as 
against 809,535,000 francs for the corresponding period of 1894. 
The exports for the periods mentioned were respectively 520,087,- 


000 and 460,621,000 francs. 
* 


In one county of Utah an iron belt fifteen miles long by an 
average of three in width, culminates in a mountain rising toa 
height of 1,500 feet above the level of the valley. This great 
deposit is estimated to contain 50,000,000 tons of pure iron ore ; 
this, too, in the midst of rich and apparently inexhaustible coal 
deposits, but a long distance from any railroad. Extensive beds 
of coal exist in various parts of the Territory, and the output in 
1893 Was 436,500 tons. 

* 

A recent Russian report states that when the Trans-Siberian 
railroad is completed, the journey between Europe and China and 
Japan will be shortened nearly one-half. Mail and passengers 
from London may reach China in seventeen days and Japan in 
sixteen days, the present time consumed being twenty-eight days 
to Japan and thirty-one days to China. It is also expected that 
the road will obtain a large share of the valuable Asiatic trade, 
now monopolized by ocean. 

* ok 
* 

The /ron Age’s statement of the condition of the blast fur- 
naces shows that the production has been practically stationary 
for the past three months. Editorially, the /ron Age says: 
‘* Prices have been almost stationary, while consumption has 
been steadily increasing, and to all appearances hard pan has 
been reached.’’ The paper warns foundrymen that furnace 
stocks are running low, and that it is not quite safe for them 
to buy pig in lots of only one day’s melting. 

*K 2 

Reckoned at one-sixth the value of coal, the total supply of 
peat in Ireland is thought to be equivalent to 470,000,000 tons of 
coal. Here is a vast store of energy points out J. Munro, which, 
like the power of Niagara, may be converted into electricity and 
applied to many industries—especially those of manufacturing 
various possible products from the peat itself—in factories estab- 
lished near the bogs. Neighboring towns, moreover, could be 
lighted from the dismal moors, and railways worked. 


HOME HEALTH HINTS. 





OR badly chapped lips use a little tincture of myrrh and rub 
the lips with cold cream. 


For a raw or irritated surface caused by friction between the 
skin and the clothing use stearate of zinc powder, dusting the 
raw surface several times daily. 


A simple and efficacious cough syrup is made by pouring 
boiling water on equal parts of horehound candy and boneset; 
strain and add sugar sufficient to make a good thick syrup. 

* 

For a bad cold in the head use the following remedy with a 
nasal atomizer every hour or two: Menthol, ten grains; eucalyptol, 
ten grains; oil of cubebs, twenty drops ; benzoinol, four ounces. 





Wanamaker’s 


MEN’S CLOTHING 


We ask to be thought of when the 
time comes to select a Spring Suit. 
Whatever can be done elsewhere you 
may depend that you will be quite 
as well off in what you purchase 
here. 

We know what good Clothing is 
and we are not going to lose our 
reputation by selling poor things. 

We can give you a_ splendid 
Spring Oversack for $10, and a very 
stylish Top Coat of all-wool Covert 
Cloth in several shades for $12. Of 
finer cloths at $15, $16 up to $25. 
If an all-wool black Cheviot will 
serve you we can give you a fair one 
at $5 and a much better one for 
$8.50. 

In Suits we have an all-Worsted 
Suit, carefully made, for $7.50 that 
you will be asked $10 or more in 
many places for an article no better. 
An all-wool black and blue Cheviot, 
single or double-breasted, such as 
are usually sold at $10 and $12, we 
are now selling at $7.50. In finer 
grades the prices range as high as 
$30. 

Men’s Trousers, all-wool, $2 to 
$7.50, with a few odd lots in small 
sizes at $1.50, some of which were 
$3.50 and $4. 


Juniper and Market Streets. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Our foreign buyer is just home 
this week with large invoices of 
carefully selected Handkerchiefs 
from Ireland, Switzerland and 
France, made of pure linen and not 
a poor kind either. Notice a few: 


For Women 


Plain white hemstitched, of fair qual- 
ity, $1 the dozen. 

Plain white hemstitched, with pretty 
hand embroidered corner, 18c each. 
They can be sold for more at whole- 
sale. 

Plain white scallop and embroidered 
in new effects, 18c for the old 25c 
kind, 25¢ for the old 38c kind and 
35¢ for the old 50c kind. 


For Men 


Linen hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
neat printed borders, at 12'4c each ; 
only 500 dozen of them. 

Plain white, fine quality hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs, different widths of 
hems, at 25c, or $3 the dozen ; the 
kind that well dressed men like to 
carry. 

Southwest of center. 


JOHN WANAMAKRER. 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills, Merion 
Worsted Mills 


No. 17 Bank Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BARKER & ComPANY 
429 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial business. 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets. 
European correspondents very in- 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 


and sold on commission. 


’ 


For Sale 


Denver Bonds and 
Mortgages 





$25,000 on a property valued at 
over $80,000; interest 6% per an- 
num. $15,0000na property valued 
at over $60,000; interest 6% per 
annum. For particulars apply to 
Post Office Box go5, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


THESE HARD TIMES: 


WHEREFORE AND How LONG. 


BY 
REV. J. C. ELLIOTT. 








ILLUSTRATED BY J. S. BENNER. 





A most serious and thoughtful discus- 
sion of the silver question presented ina 
very clear and readable manner. 


Price, cloth, 6O0c.; paper, 4Oc. 


For sale at offices of ‘‘ THE AMERICAN,”’’ 
119 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


RANKIN & KELLOGG, 


ARCHITECTS, 
1024 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Special attention given to insane asy- 
lums and public institutions. 
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Here’s a good formula for a tonic pill, to be taken three times 
a day: Sulphate of strychnine, one-half grain ; reduced iron, thirty 
grains ; sulphate of quinine, thirty grains. To be made into 
thirty pills. 


In cases of illness, where the burning thirst of the patient 
cannot be assuaged by water or cracked ice, it is said that a tea- 
spoonful of glycerine will afford prompt and comparatively long 
relief. 

* 
* 

For rheumatism, especially affecting the joints, take ten 
grains of salicylate of soda in water every three hours. Massage 
with a mixture composed of equal parts of olive oil and oil of 
wintergreen may also prove beneficial. 


To make a good tonic for the hair take twenty grains of sul- 
phate of quinine, one dram of tincture of cantharides, one-half 
ounce of glycerine, three ounces of bay rum and three ounces of 
infusion of sage leaves (sage tea). 


A New York physician says: ‘‘ The apple is an excellent 
brain food, because it contains more phosphoric acid in easily 
digestible shape than any other vegetable known. It excites the 
action of the liver, promotes sound and healthful sleep, and thor- 
oughly disinfects the mouth. This is not all. The apple agglu- 
tinates the surplus acids of the stomach, helps the kidney secretions 
and prevents calculus growths, while it obviates indigestion, and 
is one of the best preventatives known of diseases of the throat.’’ 
If all this be true, and its persistent reiteration certainly argues 
large faith, the knowledge cannot be too widely disseminated. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 








PRING poets and hens 
Are alike in some ways; 
They both have their pens, 
And they give us their lays. 


* x 
* 
A highly-perfumed young lady—the myrrh-maid. 
* 


A man’s most likely to get into a brown study when he’s 
blue. 
3k 
Many a man is expected to be the architect of his son-in- 
law’s fortune. 
2K 
Office Seeker—‘‘ Mr. President, don’t you remember me?’’ 
President—‘‘ Yes; but I can’t place you.”’ 


Customer—‘‘ There’s a chicken in that egg.’’ 
Waiter—‘‘Of course, there is. What did you expect—a 
duck ?”’ 
Kk 
‘*Smith is looking very low-spirited. 
trouble in the family ?’ 
‘“Yes; arich uncle has just recovered from a serious illness.’ 


RK 


‘‘Haven’t you got this book in a chicken salad binding ?’’ 
asked the cheerful idiot. 


‘‘What do you mean? ’’ asked the astonished bookseller. 
‘*Half calf.’’ 


Has there been any 


*K 


‘‘Do you ever think, George, dear,’’ she said, and her voice 
was soft and low, as befitting the perfect beauty of the night, 
‘*how closely true happiness is allied with tears?’’ 

‘I don’t believe I ever do,’’ replied George. 

‘“Yes,’’ she went on, looking up into his face, ‘‘ when one is 
truly and wholly happy there is but little to divide a smile and a 
tear.’’ 

‘“That’s a fact, said George, ‘‘but I never thought of it 
before. There’s nothing but the nose.”’ 
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"The Haseltine Galleries 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street 


The largest collection of paintings for sale belonging to 


any dealer in America. 


The largest stock of etchings and engravings in the city. 


Frames of every character manufactured and old frames 


regilt. 


Paintings relined, restored, cleaned and varnished in the 


best manner. 


The Haseltine Galleries, the largest and finest in the world, 


belonging to any Art Dealer, together with the 


largest collection of paintings, are open 


daily for the inspection 


of the public 


FREE! 











Men’s Shirts to Order. 


Skilled cut- 
ters and com- 
petent finishers 
employed in a 
factory fitted 
with every mod- 
ern appliance for 
prompt and ac- 
curate work ,cou- 
pled with the use 
of only the best 
qualities of Lin- 
ens and Muslins, have placed the 
Shirts we make in the very front 
rank of excellence. 





These are the chief reasons for 
the marked success of our business 
in custom-made Shirts. They have 
attained a reputation for fit, work- 
manship and wearing qualities that 
is unsurpassed in the shirt-making 
world. 

Prices are the lowest possible for 
such high-class work. 


AMERICAN MARINE 


The 
Shipping — 

— Question 
in History 
and 
Politics 


BY 


William W. Bates, 


Late United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation; formerly Manager of the Inland 
Lloyds Register; author of Rules for the 
Construction and Classification of Vessels. 


In one volume, 8vo, $4.00. 
489 pages. 
Boston and New York: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 





Also for sale by the Author: 


336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 


SHAD urIT, ONRAMENTAL, 

Descriptive DE ue > at Landscape Eaitienin in all its branches. Visitors from Phila. 

take Germantown Ave. electric cars to Church St. one 2 sqs. east of cars, or Pa. R.R. to 
Sanaa Sta.,or Reading R.R.to Walnut Lane S 

EKHANS’ NURSERIES, Church ana Chew Sts.,Germantown, Phila. 


TH 
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KENSINGTON 
ENGINE___» 
WoRKS, LTD. 


~ . 
FRANCIS BROS. 
MANUFACTURERS 
BUCKEYE AUTOMATIC 
ENGINES 
BOILERS 

STEAM AND POWER 
PLANTS COMPLETE 
KENSINGTON FEED 
WATER HEATERS 
AND PURIFIERS 
KINYOUN-FRANCIS 


DISINFECTING 
MACHINERY 


FOR QUARANTINE, HOSPITAL AND 
MUNICIPAL SERVICE 


BEACH AND VIENNA STREETS 
704 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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HUGHES & 
M{CLLeR, 


1035-1037 Chestnut Street. 


Still Lower Prices in 
Our Young Men’s Department. 


Suitings, $30 to $40. 


Cutaway Coats and 
Waistcoats, 
$30 to $40. 


Trousers, $10 to $14. 
Mr. Muller has made the usual 


Spring journey to London for New 
Goods and Styles. 
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Read It! 
Study It! 


Recommend It! 











CoIn’s FINANCIAL SCHOOL 
Is WAKING UP THE PEOPLE! 


The handsome 50-cent edition is offered 30 CENTS 


to our friends and readers for 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICES OF ‘‘THE AMERICAN,’ 119 S. FOURTH ST., 
OR SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. ——-ccmmm 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 


CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS 





for Engines and Cars. 


CHILLED WHEELS 





for Electric Railways and for light and special work of 


all kinds. 


BRAKE SHOES AND OTHER CASTINGS 





of specified strength and hardness. 





Gold Medal to 
Amateur Photographers. 





‘* Nothing better could be wished for.’’ 
—British Weekly. 

‘‘Far superior to ordinary guides.”’ 
—London Daily Ch. 


‘The Dime Savings Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


1439 Chestnut Street. 


Large suins not over $5000 may be deposited. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to withdrawal without previous notice. 


OFFICERS. 
President, DALLAS SANDERS. 
First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 
Second Vice-President, JACOB S. DISSTON. 
Secretary, R. EVANS PETERSON. 
Solicitors, GEORGE S. GRAHAM, WILLIAM WILKINS CARR. 
Teller, LUKE DILLON. 


TRUSTEES. 


(OPEN TO THE WORLD.) 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


I/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby ds commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.’’ 


EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 


BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW 
FORES1 THE NORTH WALES COAST. 


O . 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, 


RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
GEORGE W. BANKS, 
WILLIAM WILKINS CARR, 
JACOB S. DISSTON, 
GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 

COL. JAMES H. LAMBERT, 
ROBERT M. MCcWADE, 
GEORGE M. FRIEBIS, M. D., 


The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia was incorporated on April 9, 1890, under the general 
law of May 20, 1889, which restricts its investments to United States, City, County, Town or State 
Loans, and first mortgages on improved real estate in Pennsylvania. 


THOMAS D. PEARCE, 
HON. BOIES PENROSE, 
RICHARD H. RUSHTON, 
MICHAEL J. RYAN, 
DALLAS SANDERS, 
NICHOLAS THOURON, 
HARRY B. TYLER, 

WM. H. GREEN. 


It cannot discount paper as 


AND CARDIGAN BAY. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & Co. 


THE BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS, 
FERNS, MOSSES, AND GRASSES 
OF NORTH WALES. 
LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & SONS. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 2/-. 





a State bank can. 

To become a Depositor it is not necessary for you to find anyone to introduce you at the 
Savings Bank, come yourself, tell the clerk you want to make a deposit, and he will wait on you 
and give you a book with the amount of your deposit written in it. . After this you may deposit 
or draw as often or as seldom as you wish. The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia can accom- 
modate all class of depositors, the one who has large sums awaiting investment, as also the me- 
chanic and laborer desiring to provide for a rainy day by putting away a small amount at a time. 

are welcome. 








